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“FAMILLE HENRIOT” 


RENOIR 
Included in the opening exhibition of the new Bignou Galleries in New York. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 




















“DIANA” By EDWARD MeCARTAN, N.A. 


MARCH CALENDAR 


15 Vanderbilt: Avenue 
March 5th to 16th = “Fifty Prints” by Franklin T. Wood. 


Monotypes by Seth Hoffmann. 


Fifth Avenue Galleries 
March II1th to 23rd ~~ Recent Paintings by Frank Tenney Johnson. 


Throughout March Garden Sculpture by Contemporary Americans. 








INC. 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE ‘ FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 
Grand Central Terminal New York City Former Union Club Building . 
‘S] OPEN DAILY 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. CLOSED ALL DAY SUNDAY |e ) 
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The Miniatures 


Of J. P. Morgan 
In Christie Sale 


Rare Works Painted on Ivory 


Comprise Nine Hundred Items | 


To Be Dispersed in London 


In Late May or Early June 


The announcement this week that 


nine hundred ivory miniatures trom 


the J. P. Morgan collection are to be 


sold at Christie’s in the late spring adds 


another exciting chapter to the series 
of art 
Sir Alec 
Martin, who was in New York about a 
all the 
sale of the 

estimated 


ary a most dramatic month 


fortnight made 


ago, 


the 


arrange- 


ments for collection, 


which has an value of be- 


tween $600,000 and $700,000. 


Assembled by the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan between 1890 and 1910, these 
miniatures form an amazing group, 


illustrating in superb examples almost 
every phase of this art from the XVIth 
mid-X1IXth 
the aggregation is generally 


to the century. In quality, 


regarded 
by experts as probably the greatest in 
this country and as one of the finest in 


the world. In an announcement made 


from the offices of the Morgan firm on 


February 26 no reasons for the sale 


the 
tion is naturally that the dispersal rep- 


were stated, but general assump- 


resents a further move in placing the 
estate in a more liquid condition. The 
auction is being held in London, owing 
to the fact that there are a larger num- 


ber of important collectors in this field 
in England and on the continent gen- 
erally than in America. The dispersal 


the 
connoisseurs, 


at Christie’s will naturally draw 


personal attendance of 
dealers and museum directors from all 
the leading European art centers. 
Since upon the announcement of defi 
nite Tue Arr NEws 


detailed description of 


sales dates, will 


publish a 
collection, only a general indication of 
its scope and mention of some of the 
outstanding 
the 


present time. Covering the entire 


history of miniature art from Holbein | 

. | 
down to Rossetti, the value of the en-| 
that | 


semble is the fact 


many specimens are set in richly jew- 


enhanced by 


eled frames. A large number of exam- 
ples are, furthermore, of great histori- 
cal and association interest. 

One of the star items is the so-called 
“Armada Jewel’ have been 
made by command of Queen Elizabeth 
and presented the Queen to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, who was her 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
This splendid example of Tudor work- 
manship 


said to 


by 


was ordered from 
Hilliard, court jeweler to the Queen, in 
commemoration of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada and as recognition of 
Walsingham’s 
paign. In 


services in 
addition to this specimen, 
Which is modeled in high relief with a 
bust of Queen Elizabeth, 
further represented in the Morgan col- 
lection by a remarkable series of por- 
traits of the great figures of his day, 


this 


(Continued on page 4) 


Hilliard is | 


events which have made Febru- | 


the | 


features will be given at | 


Nicholas | 
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cam- | 


| 
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“MADONNA WITH CHILD AND ST. JOHN” 








| Grenoble Museum 
Honored By Show 


At the Petit Palais 


| Trend Towards Decentralization 


Again Revealed in Exhibition 
Stressing Many Treasures in 
Provincial Collections 








By MARceEL ZAMAR 


PARIS—We were shown last year, at 


| the Musée de l'Orangerie, two loan ex- 


hibitions of carefully selected pictures 
from the various French provincial 
museums, The canvases were of a very 
high order and the two exhibitions en- 
joyed a well deserved success. Unfor- 
tunately, the scope of these exhibitions 
was limited by lack of space, and, ad- 
mirable though the pictures were, the 
ensembles gave hardly more than a hint 
of the 


art treasures scattered in the 
Provinces of France. This year, M. 
| Escholier, Conservator of the Petit 


Palais, is devoting the spacious accom- 
modation at his disposal to the selection 
f the best works from the Grenoble 


Museum. 
The notion of a décentralisation artis- 
tique, enabling the French Provinces 
to participate in the pleasures of the 
eye, reserved under the French kings 
to dwellers in the capital, has as M. 
Robiquet (sometime Conservator of the 
Musée Carnavalet) 
teresting history. It 


informs us, an in- 

is to none other 
than Napoleon Bonaparte that they owe 
the foundation of 


provincial 


many of our great 
The idea was 
mooted, in the first instance, by Heur- 


museums. 


| tot-Zamerville, speaking before the 
Council ef Five Hundred, but it was 


Bonaparte who, on the fourteenth of 
Fructidor in the Year VIII, gave effect 
to the proposal and directed that fifteen 
great French cities should be dowered 
with art museums. The nucleus of each 
collection of works de- 


riving from the erstwhile royal collec- 


was to consist 


tions, of gifts from the Académie, and 
war-trophies taken in foreign cam- 
paigns. Thus it was that 846 canvases of 
various periods and schools found their 
way from Paris to Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Strasbourg, Brussels, Marseilles, Rouen, 


| Nantes, Dijon, Toulouse, Geneva, Caen, 


By ZURBURAN 


This painting, which was formerly in the collection of the Duke of Sutherland, has recently been acquired by the 
San Diego Museum from the Lilienfeld Galleries. 


San Diego Museum Acquires a Late Canvas by Zurburan 


Once in the Collection of the Duke of Sutherland! 


SAN DIEGO.—Mr. Reginald Poland, 
director of the Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego, has recently acquired for the 
Museum in this city Zurburan’s ‘“Ma- 
donna with Child and St. John,” which 
we reproduce on this page. The paint- 
ing, which rated in art literature as one 
of the master’s leading works, was se- 
cured through the 


generosity of an 
anonymous donor from the Lilienfeld 


Galleries. 

Fully signed and dated 1658, the can- 
vas shows Zurburan’s late style in an 
interesting the 


familiar in 


combinatian of 
tendencies 


nat- 
his 


earlier works with the more idealistic 
later 
mainly from Murillo. 
The 
only 


elements of his period, derived 
naturalistic 
the portrait-like 
of the Madonna as a distin- 
guished Sevillian lady, but still more 
in the rich painting of the still life at 
the left. On the other hand, the treat- 


elements are not 


seen in repre- 


sentation 


ment of the drapery folds, the concep- 
tion of the scene as a whole and above 
all the charm of the color, marks the 
painting as a climax of the artist’s late 
period. 

The historical and 


artistic impor- 


| not necessarily 


tance of the canvas is described in 
the standard works on Spanish art by 
Dr. August L. Mayer and it is also re- 
produced by Zurburan’s biographer, Dr. | 
Kehrer, in his book on the master. 
The painting was already described | 
irt 
Britain when it was part of the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Sutherland. It was 
brought to America by Dr. Karl] Lilien- 
feld and was exhibited at the Palace of 


the Legion of Honor in San 


by Waagen in Treasures of Great 


Francisco 
in 1934. The Spanish traditions of Cali- 
fornia make the acquisition of 
work particularly noteworthy. 


this | 


Lille, Rennes and 
Twelve years later a second Décret com- 


pleted the good work, bestowing a fur- 


Mayence, Nancy. 


ther 209 pictures on the various provin- 
cial museums, including that of Gren- 
oble, which, as it happened, had not 
participated in the earlier distribution 
of works of art. 

Thus it is, as M. Robiquet indicates, 
that some twenty French cities—and 
the richest or most 
populous—are fortunate enough to own 
a very large proportion of the sum total 
of art treasures domiciled in France. 
Let us hope that this loan exhibition 


|is only a prelude and that we shall 


have the satisfaction of seeing other 
provincial collections visiting the capi- 
tal whence over a century ago they 


| originated. 


The pre-modern element in the Gre- 


| noble collection is notable for its qual- 


ity as well as quantity. The “star-turn” 
is, perhaps, a spectacular canvas paint- 


(Continued on page 6) 








The Miniatures 
Of J. P. Morgan 
In Chirtsie Sale 


The Art News 





More Masterpiecesin Mellon Collection Become Known 


" Phe nn nceement la VEE I t masterpieces in t Mellor llection has naturally stimulated 
Continued » peo iriosity regarding the other holdings, so long a mystery to the public. This curiosity is satisfied in part by 
Mr. Roval Cortissoz’ recollection of a number of the Mellon paintings which were discussed in his article in the 
among them Mary, Queen of 5S and ; : : ORS a za 
mapas =, ba nee e Herald-Tribune of February 24 devoted to M Mellon’s gift to the nation. These are as follows 
Lord Darnley. 
N l thal niniature b) BeLiint——*Portrait of a Mar RAPHAEFI St. George 
0 iC@SS Lilail lite Ih a i! Ss vy 
, SOTTICELLI Portrait of a Young Man REMBRAND' Old Lady with a Bible 
Holbein, depicting the leading person 
f the period, a equally likely GAINSBOROUGH ‘Georgiana, Duchess Devonshire “The Polish Officer 
ages ot e t od, are “it il LIK 7 we ; 
t iu reat excitement both because Ki, GRECO St. Martin on Horseback ‘The Holy Family 
oO Ci se 2rei “xcitel ’ poth |! eaus | 
, , , HoLBEILN ‘Sir Brian Tuke’ REYNOLDS Lady Caroline Howard 
of their rarity and superb quality. In as bit : oy : 
, HorrNner ‘The Ladies Frankland rirtAan—"“The Virgin and Child with St. John 
this connection it is interesting to note » . ' cae 
: UIN “Lady AN Dycl “Marchesa Balbi 
that the only two other Holbein minia LUINt Lad ™ B , 
' K Self Portrait “Lord Wharton 
tures known in this country are in the Moro elf | V Ww 
: ELASQUEZ— oman Sewing 
possession of Henry Goldman. As in ‘ ; 
stance of the sums commanded by this \ Durer portrait, several other Rembrandts, four Hals paintings, three Vermeers, four Goyas and examples 
master’s work in this field on the very by Fragonard, Lancret, Raeburn and Romney are also to be found in the Mellon collection, according to Mi 
rare occasions when it appears at auc- Cortissoz 
] . ti ] t f) j t > fa hy) hree R Its ' ‘ { , ra) re 
tion, we may cite the miniature sold at Although Mr. Cortissoz does not furnish the titles of any but three Rembrandts, we know of several othey 


Christie’s some years ago which fetched through the publication, Rembrandt Paintings in America, which credited Mr. Mellon with owning “Study ot 

£18,000. . a Bearded Old Man.” “Old Lady Seated in an Armchair,” “Portrait of a Young Gentleman” and “The Death 
Of the French school there is also a of Lucretia In the 1930 Supplement of Tuk Arr News, the master’s “Young Man at a Table” was also pub 

marvelous aggregation of works rang lished as one of the Mellon pictures, while in the Supplement of the following year, the above-mentioned 

ing from early portraits by Jean and “Woman Sewing” of Velasquez was allocated to Mellon 

Francois Clouet down toalarge group by To complete the roster of paintings in the Mellon collection, now Known to the public, we append a list ot! 


Augustin, official painter of the French 


court during the late XVIIIth and early SOTTICELLI 


XIXth centuries. Most of the Fra- Goya—‘La Marquisa de Pontejos” 
gonards in the collection are charming “Senora Sabasa Garcia” 

and delicately felt portrayals of chil- Er. Greco—"St. Ildefonso, Writing” 
dren. Outstanding is the “Portrait of Ho_peEIn—‘Edward, Prince of Wales” 
the Artist’s Son,” which is regarded as Pervucino—"The Crucifixion with 5S 
a sketch for the “Child with the Fair the Magdalen and St. Jerome” 


Hair” in the Wallace collection in Lon- 
don. Also of great importance is Wat 


those works published in last week's 


“Adoration of the Magi” 


ArT NEWS 
LANCRET—*Portrait de Mile. Camargo, Dansant’ 
RAPHAEL—“The Alba Madonna” 
“Madonna and Child” (Cowper or Nicolini Madonna) 
REMBRANDT—"Self Portrait” 
Tit1An—"The Toilet of Venus” 
t. John, JAN Van Eycxk—The Annunciation” 


VAN DER WEYDEN 


“Portrait of a Lady” 





of Five Persons in a 


Str aee gies co wren ever cencuten{ he 
ple of this type of work ever execute¢ HAS BEEN SOLD 


the Attributed to 
one finds “A Mother and Her Children,” | 
work 
by the master. A rare portrait of Mlle. 


teau’s “Group 


by master. Boucher 


the announcement of 
Mor 


gan miniatures, discussed elsewhere in 


In addition to 

























regarded as a of a larger 


copy 
the dispersal at Christie’s of the 
Constance Mayer by Prud’hon is gener- 
this issue, it was reported this week 
that the Maitland” 


by Raeburn was sold by Anne Morgan. 


ally considered by experts as far finer 
in quality than the painting on canvas “Portrait of Lady 
of the same subject, which was shown 
in Paris in 1906. The picture, which it is understood was 

Among the French 
work combines to form a veritable gal- 
the 


mous men and women who played dra- 


masters whose] acquired some time ago by a private 


collector through M. Knoedler & Com- 


lery of miniature portraits of fa-| pany, was one of the last of the paint- 


ings inherited from her father to re- 


matic parts in the history of France main in Miss Morgan's possession. The 


during the XVIIIth and early XIXth] price was not disclosed. 
century, the Isabey group is especially The portrait, which has been fre- 
interesting. Isabey’s representation of | quently reproduced and which is re- 


Empress Marie Louise with her son,|corded in the standard volumes on the 
Napoleon II, Dumont’s full length artist, Was on temporary exhibition at 


standing figure of Marie Antoinette and|the Metropolitan Museum in 1913. 
three interesting Augustin portraits of | Painted in about 1817. the subject is 


Napoleon are but a few items indica- 
tive of the range and historical signifi- 
cance of this group. 

Among the examples by English art- 
ists are fifty-six works by Richard Cos- 
way, the most brilliant miniaturist of 


shown at nearly full length, seated in 
a landscape under a tree and looking 
almost directly at the spectator. The 
white dress with its V-shaped neck and 
tie slate-colored shawl around the shoul- 
ders are relieved in their simplicity 


the XVIIIth century. Other masters] only by a gold neck chain with a pen- 
represented in the collection are Betts, dant pearl. The oval face, with its hand- 
Peter Oliver, Greenhill, Dobson, Ger- 


some features, is framed by ringlets | 
bound with dark velvet ribbon. 

Lady Maitland was the daughter of 
Daniel Connor and in 1804 married Sir 
Frederick Lewis Maitland who was 
captain of the Bellerophon when Na- 
poleon surrendered on that ship on 
July 15,1815. A miniature of Lady Mait- 
land which her husband had on board 
the vessel aroused the interest of Na- 
poleon because of the subject’s great 
beauty. 


bier and Mrs. Rosse. 


PRIZES AWARDED 
IN CHICAGO SHOW 


CHICAGO—Prize winners in the thir- 
ty-ninth annual exhibition of works by 
artists of Chicago and vicinity, now on 
view at the Chicago Art Institute, were 
announced recently by Robert B. 
Harshe, director of the Institute. Ed- 
ward Bruce, Henry G. Keller and Grant 
Wood, the jurors, accepted 256 works 
for this exclusive Chicago display, and 
prizes were awarded as follows: ; 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Art Institute Medal and $500—Edouard 
Chassaing, for bronze head of Ernest 
L. Heitkamp; Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. 
Brower prize of $300—Constantine Pou- 
gialis, for Painting, “The Blue Room”; 
William Randolph Hearst prize of $300 
—Dale Nichols, for painting, “The End 
of the Hunt”; The William and Bertha 
Clusmann prize of $200—Joseph Lane, 
for painting, “Still Life’; Joseph N. 
Eisendrath prize of $200—Theodore 
Roszak, for “Seated Figure’; Clyde M. 
Carr prize of $100—Francis Chapin, 
for “Chicago Landscape”; The Chicago 
Woman’s Aid prize of $100—Ruth van 
Sickle Ford, for figure painting, “Jen- 
ny”; The Municipal Art League prize 
of $100—Joseph Allworthy, for portrait 
of the dancer, Jorge Quintas; Robert 
Rice Jenkins Memorial prize of $50— 
Ralf Henricksen, for “South State,” 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 


NEW 





Chicago Exhibits 
Newly Restored 
Egyptian Statue 


CHICAGO.—-Installation of a colossal 
portrait statue of King Tut-ankh-Amen, 
which stands seventeen feet in height 
and weighs more than seven tons, has 
been completed by the technical staff 
of the Oriental Institute of the Uni 
versity of Chicago and is now on public 
view, according to a recent report in 
The New York Times, which we reprint 
herewith. In size, this newest of the 
museum’s exhibits is eclipsed only by 
the 40-ton winged bull of Sargon II. 

The statue is one of two discovered 
by the architectural survey of the 
Oriental Institute, under the direction 
of Dr. Uvo Hoelscher. It was found in 
the débris of the broad columnar hall 
in the mortuary temple, built by two 
kings, Avy and Harmhab, north of the 
great temple of Ramases III, at Medi- 
met Habu, across the Nile from modern 
Luxor. The companion statue is on ex- 
hibition in the Cairo Museum in Egypt. 

Both of the statues portray the fea- 
tures of King Tut-ankh-Amen. They 
were not completed before his early 
death, for the cartouches on them show 
the name of his successor, King Ay. 
But King Ay’s inscriptions had been 
chiseled off and the name of Harmhab 
substituted. The extraordinary chaste 


modeling of the body characterizes 
these figures as works of art of the 


highest type. 

The statue now in the Oriental Insti- 
tute was found in a mutilated state, for 
the temple of King Ay was used as a 
quarry by later generations. The In- 
stitute staff, however, has completely 


‘owen the statue. 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d'ART 


©OX9 


YORK 


PARIS 


VENICE TO HOLD 
BIG TITIAN SHOW 


VENICE.—The thirteenth biennial 
exhibition of art, to be held in Venice 
next spring and summer, bids fair to 
be of exceptional interest, according 
to a report in “The Observer” of Lon- 
don. In addition to the usual display 
of Italian and other modern works of 
art in the pavilions of the Public Gar- 


dens on the Lagune, the Commune of 


Venice is organizing a unique exhibi- 
tion of masterpieces by Titian. 


A tenth of the three hundred paint- 


ings by the master are in Venice, while 


a sixth of them are in Spanish collec- 
It is not yet known what paint- 
ings will be loaned by foreign owners, 
of the contents of 


tions. 


and announcement 
the exhibition is eagerly awaited. 
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Early Sculpture 
Now on Display 
In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS.—In the 
ble mourning figure recently placed on 
display in the Gothic Gallery, the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts has acquired 
an interesting example of the late XVth 
or early XVIth century Burgundian 
sculpture, according to the Institute’s 
recent Bulletin. “The piece is about 14 
inches high, and with its draped, enve] 
ping robe and specialized head-lress, 
is characteristic of a type promoted in 
France and Spain during a lengthy 
period by Juan de la Huerta, an Aragon- 


small mar 


ese artist who settled in Dijon and 
worked on the tomb of John the Fear- 
less and his wife Margaret of Bavaria 


“Although the face of the 
stamped with the dramatic 
sorrow peculiar to the 
in the 
Suggestion 


bowed head with 


figure is 
expression 
Burgundian 
that the 
grief lies 
its grotesque cowl, 
the folded hands, and the long sweep 
of the flowing robe leave no doubt as 
to the purpose for which figures such 
these were originally created. 
“Their popularity during the XVth 
and early XVIth centuries is doubtless 
due the fact that they were used 
With such effect on two of the most 
famous Burgundian menuments the 
tombs Philip the Bold and of John 
the Fearless and his wife, now in the 
Museum at Dijon Philip’s tomb, 
thought to have been designed by the 
Parisian Jean de Marville, was started 
by Claus Sluter, who did the celebrated 
Well of Moses near Dijon. He died be- 
fore accomplishing much, however, and 
the tomb was finished by his nephew, 
Claus de Werve, in 1411. The proces- 
sion of mourners. varied in 
gesture and expression, precisely 
costumed that it represents one of the 
finest possible examples of the Burgun- 
dian school of sculpture 


Ol 


school, it is pose 


ol 


sin 
The 


cerest 


as 
to 


of 


is so 


sO 


“The tomb of John and his wife, or- 
dered from Claus de Werve as early as 
1410, almost identical to that of 
Philip It was not begun until some 
time after de Werve’s death, probably 
about 1443, by Juan de la Huerta, and 
much more detailed in ornamenta- 
tion than the first monument. It 
finished toward 1470 by Antoine Le 
Moiturier, to whose studio the Insti- 
tute’s figure has been attributed”. ; 

“The Institute’s figure is so like 
those depicted on the famous Burgun- 
dian tombs that there seems little 
doubt it was done under the influence 
of Le Moiturier, if not actually in his 
studio. The figure has been, at various 
times, in the Count Stroganoff, Figdor 
and Stern collections.” 
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Boston Receives 
Several Objects 
Of Oriental Art 


The 
Arts has recently acquired through 


BOSTON 
Fine 
the kindness of Marshall H. Gould sev 


eral Oriental porcelains and textiles of 
interest 


Boston Museum ot 


The objects are Japanese with 
the exception of one Chinese porcelain 
and of one textile which is presumably 
of Central Asian origin. They are de 
scribed in an article by Robert T 
Paine, Jr., in the Museum’s February 
Bulletin, which we reprint in part here 
with 

Two of the porcelains are examples 
of Kakiemon ware. This type with col 
ored enamel glazes was first made in 
Japan about 1647 by the first Kakiemon 
The second and third generations are 
almost included within the lifetime oft 
the first so that no distinction is made 
between the individual works of thess 
very early potters. Their style of de 
sign might be characterized by natural 


istic draughtmanship, delicacy, and re 
straint. The bright unnatural colors 
and the emphasis on over-sized floral 


elements, especially in contrast to the 
restricted spacing, create a gaiety of 
feeling that is essentially Japanese. One 
bowl not belong to the earliest 
period. The elements of design have 
begun to be a little out of proportion. 
But the quality of the milk-white glaze 
is still very fine, and suggests a date 
in the second half of the XVIIth cen- 
tury. The bowl is deep, of octagonal 
shape, and decorated both inside and 
out with bird and flower designs in 
enamel glazes of blue, green, yellow, 
and red, 

Very different is another Kakiemon 
bowl. In this round bowl the exterior 
has been divided into three parts each 
showing a plum, pine, or bamboo de- 
sign. The interior is a most convention- 
alized floral pattern that recalls the 
brocade designs used in some Nabe 
shima wares. The white glaze in this 
piece no longer has the flat tone of the 
early Kakiemon pieces. There is more 
of the translucency and oily sheen that 
one with Imari wares. A 
third difference in the round bowl is 


does 


associates 


the lack of enamel blue. It is replaced | 


by the use of an underglaze blue which 
furnishes another connection with 
Imari wares. These two influences, one 
pointing towards Nabeshima and the 
other towards Imari, would seem to 
prove that the bowl must be a work of 
the first half of the XVIIIth century. 
It is a splendid example of a later 
Kakiemon style, vet coming before the 
age when delicacy had yielded to mere 
prettiness, 

The third illustration shows a XIXth 
century platter of Kutani ware. The 
piece is unusual in size, having a diam 
eter of about seventeen inches, and in 


\ fine 
century Eng- 
lish diamond 
Jewel, circa 


1775. 


XVIII 


Exempt from all duties into the United States of 





} and 







LONDON There is 
reason to believe that 
somewhere in the United 









States, there may be 
found the silver cup, 
made in 1656 for the 


Worshipful Company oft 
Frame-Work-Knitters of 
London, and engraved 
with their name in script 
which may possibly be- 
long to a rather later 
date. It also has the 
Company’s armorial 
bearings, which appro- 
priately consist of a 
knitting-frame orna- 
mented with the figure 
Cambridge student 
and a woman holding a 
piece of knitting in he 
right hand, supporting 
its cartouche. 


ola 


modern equipment. 


The cup makes its appearance in the inventories of the Company 
when it passed out of its keeping for reasons of finance. 
The last occasion on which it figured in London saleroom activities 
when it fetched £800. In 1912 it is believed 
to have gone to America. The Worshipful Company of today, more 
alive to the aesthetic significance of this fine piece of Cromwellian 
workmanship than were its XI Xth century forebears is anxious to 
hear of its present whereabouts so that at least a replica may be 
secured for its banquets and its board. 


up to 1862, 


was in 1911 at Christie’s, 


Where Is This Cromwellian Cup ? 





The student, incidentally, 
Cambridge, who evolved from the industrious hand-knitting of his 
lady love the idea of a machine, which was the forerunner of our 


The Art News 


was one William Lea of 





design. The enamel colors are only 
three, yellow for the central deer and 
for the wave pattern on the border, a 
deep aubergine for the other deer, the 
tree trunk, and a rocky mass. The 
foliage is a bright green. The success 
of the piece is in part due to this broad 
spotting of simple tones, but more par- 
ticularly to the boldness shown in cov- 
ering such large areas with a single 
color. Boldness rather than nicety of 
execution was a trait of old XVIIth cen 
tury Kutani; this XIXth century ex 
ample carries on the same technique, if 
with slightly less rich tones, though 
also with greater breadth of treatment 

The remaining Japanese porcelains 
include a XVIIth century Kutani bow] 
sake bottle of the same kiln 
period. Another example of Japanese 
porcelain is a Nabeshima plate with a 


design of two phoenixes. It must date | 


from the end of the XVIIIth or begin- 


ining of the XIXth centuries. 


But of the various porcelains the most 
unusual is certainly a piece of Chinese 
export ware bearing the Japanese era 
name of Kanei (i. e. 1624-43). It is a 
small dish with figure design in very 
freely treated enamel glazes. Doubtless 
it Was made to the order of a Japanese 
at this time. 


Included in the gift of Mr. Gould are 
also two textiles. One is a medallion de- 
sign worked out in black by means of a 


stencil on a pale blue hemp ground. 
The tongue and parts of the eye are 


painted red. The textile at present is 
cut in a circular shape, but in the Treas 
ures of Toji Temple is a finer example 
of a very similar design dated 1257 
where it forms part of a costume worn 
at a shari-e or Festival for the Dead. 
The Museum fragment is probably 
somewhat later, perhaps of the XVth 
century, but this design is known much 


| earlier too as may be seen in the Fogg 


and | 
| to date and define; 





Museum on a fragment printed by wood 
block on silk and called T’ang, about 
the IXth century. 

The other textile is fare more difficult 
but it would seem 
to come from Central or Western Asia 
and to be later than the finds described 
by Stein and von Le Coq. The analysis 
of the fibres for the warp and weft 
threads show them to be of cotton and 
jute respectively. 

This gift constitutes a valuable addi 
tion to the Asiatic Department. It 
strengthens the collection of Japanese 
porcelains and adds new materials for 
the study of two branches of Oriental 
art. 


Exhibited at the 

“Art Treasures 

Exhibition’’ 

at Christies, 
1932 


America 


A Specimen from my Collection of Fine Period Jewels 


RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, FINE SNUFFBOXES 


Cables: “‘Euclase, Wesdo, London” 


SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE 
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113, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1 


Established 1870 








15 Old Bond St. 








KNOEDLER 


14 East 57th Street 
New York 


ON EXHIBITION 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS by 


LOUIS 
ARCOUSSI 


MARCH 4 TO 16 


LONDON PARIS 


20 Rue de la Paix 


ZBOROWSKI 


26 RUE DE SEINE 


PARIS 
Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Soutine, Ebiche, Th. Debains, 
Richard, Kisling, Beron, and others 


460 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


Northwest Corner 57th Street 





AMERICAN DEALERS VISITING LONDON 
SHOULD NOT FAIL TO VISIT 


JOHN NICHOLSON 


SPECIALISING IN 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
AND LANDSCAPES : 
23, Ryder Street London, S.W. 1. - 


(First Floor) Correspondence Invited = 
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Pennsylvania Folk Art Shown 
In Interesting Loan Exhibit 


The first 1935 loan exhibition of 
American Folk Arts to be held under 
the sponsorship of the ; 
mittee on Folk Arts of the l 
opened with a privat 
on February 10, and 
the public the 
Committee’s headquarters, 673 Fifth 
Avenue. The current display is 
prised of examples of Pennsylvania 
Dutch folk arts, loaned from distin- 
guished private collections. These in 
clude such furniture as chairs, 
and slip ware and 
pottery; wood and 


coverlets and 


States, e showing 
was presented to 
following day, at the 


com 


tables 
sgraffitto 
fractur; 


chests; 
carvings 
woven linen bedspreads, 


quilts, and other types of embroidery 
and handwork; fire backs, weather 
vanes, paintings and various other 


objects. 

Among the embroideries is a rare 
group of sixteen door-towels from one 
of the most distinguished private col 
lections in this country; a group of 
Schimmel carvings from the McKearin 
collection; some rare quilts and woven 


coverlets from the collections of Mrs 
Finley, Mrs. Wilde, Mrs. Ledwith, Mrs 
Hostetter and others; Amongst the 


weathervanes are two especially inter 
esting pieces of a running deer and In 
dian from Mrs. Wilde's collection. The 
pottery shown includes a group of rare 
sgraffitto loaned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. There are many ex- 
amples of metal work, including coffee 


pots; also the so-called “Kentucky” 
rifles. Also on view are books dealing 


with American folk dancing music and 
other folk arts, from the reference col- 


lecti h An n | Dar 
S ety 

The exhib nw iit \ \ 
1! | Ma 4 Adn 11s Ve nv 
cents 

The members of the National ( n 
mittee on Folk Arts are Henry F 
duPont Laurence Vail Coleman, di 
rector, American Association of Mu 
seums: Robert W. Gordon, archivist of 


folk song, I 
Walte! 


American 


gress; Di 


Abrary of Con 


Hough 


representing 


the Smithsonian Institution Edw. K 
Putnam, director, Davenport Museun 

Mrs. Elie Nadelman of the Nadelman 
Museum; Mrs. Amelia EK. White, exec 
utive of the Indian Tribal Arts Exposi 
tion: Dr. Franz Boas, Columbia Uni 
versity, honorary chairman, and Eliza 
beth Burchenal, United States member 
of the International Commission on 


Folk Arts, executive chairman 

This Committee is supplemented by 
expert consultants and regional 
sentatives, among whom 
Martha W. Beckwith, president of 
American Folk Lore 


repre 
Dr. 
the 
Frances 


are 


Society 


Densmore, collector and collaborator, 
Smithsonian Institution; Mrs. Emmet 
Finley, collector and author; Joseph 
Downs, curator, American Wing, Met 
ropolitan Museum of Art; Homer Eaton 
Keyes, editor of “Antiques” John 
Powell, composer; Dr. George Herzog, 
Yale University; Mrs. Ida L. K. Hos- 
tetter, collector; Alice Hyde Earle, 
collector and author; Dr. Dorothy 


Scarborough, Columbia University; 
Isabel Carleton Wilde, collector; Joel 
D. Barber, collector; and Dr. Cornelius 
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Christie's to Sell 
Coats Collection 
Early This Summer 


Rt N pe 1 Cahle t The 
ivr? News 
LONDON Word has just been 


received of the first important 


picture sale scheduled for the 
early summer season at Chris 
tie’s. The dispersal, which con 


sists of paintings from the collec 


tion of the late Major J. A. Coats, 
includes works by Monticelli, 
Corot, Troyon, Daubigny, Maris 
Gainsborough, Rubens, Boning 


on, Jacques and 


The 
of the sale and further 


Crawhall 
exact date 


information concerning the col 
lection will appear in a future 
issue 





Wevgandt, University of Pennsylvania 

Among the New York 
the National Board of Sponsors of the 
United States the Interna 
tional Commission on Folk Arts, ol 
which the National Committee on Folk 


members of 


Section of 


Arts is the consultative body, are: Mrs 
Robert W. DeForest, Miss Ruth Draper, 
Miss Julianna Cutting, Waiter Dam- 
rosch, Virginia Gildersleeve, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison, Dr, John H. Finley, 
Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs. Rip- 
ley Hitchcock, Dr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Mrs. Seth Milliken, Ida Tar- 


bell, and several others. 
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Art From Grenoble in Exhibit 
Held in Paris at Petit Palais 


Continued 


vy Rubens to the the Ora 
Nuova 


Rome 


order ot 
the Chiesa 
Novicella, at 


“Pope St 


ian Fathers for 


di Santa Maria in 


The subject is Gregory Sur- 


rounded by Saints”: its dimensions are 
considerable and the sacred element, 
the religious symbolism, is all but 


smothered in a swirl] of gorgeous colors 


To this powerful but, to my taste, rather 


canvas, I 
“The 


Adoration of 


blatant prefer two canvases 
by Zurburan 
“The 
Here 


le 
i@ss 


and 


Shepherds.” 


Annunciation” 
the 
the 


religious the 


The 


fervor is none 


ntense for being restrained. 


artist handles his subject with 


gentleness and approaches it with a 


that be- 


bespeaks his deep sincerity. Technica] 


humility, a self-effacement, 


lv, no doubt, the form the 


zones of light seem more ethereal, their 


is Classical: 
radiance heightened by zones of intense 
But 


magical in Zurburan’s chiaroscuro and 


shadow there is something almost 


the luminous perspectives it develops; 


on the canvases the light seems break- 


ing out of the shadow like white foam 


trom a “wine-dark” wave. 


The Grenoble Museum is the 


rare provincial collections where mod- 


one of 


f 
; 


infinite | 


on 


page >) 


preeminence in this respect is due to 
the enlightened enterprises of its con. 
servator, M. André Farcy, who not only 
keeps abreast of the art movements of 
his epoch but has had a flair for the dis- 
covery of new talent. This eminent con- 
servator does more than merely 


serve” the 


“con- 


treasures of the past: he 


profits by the opportunities that come 
his way of acquiring at very moderate 
prices the works of living artists des. 
tined to rank posterity, 


M. Farey started this Gallery of Mod. 


high among 


ern Art in 1920, and he now shows ns 
some notable and well-selected works 
by painters whose eminence today js 


undisputed; amongst them Bonnard, 
Matisse, Modigliani, Picasso, Rouault, 
Pascin, Chagall, Vilamineck, Friesz, Chi- 
rico, Dufy, 


Oudot, 


Derain, Léger, Gromaire, 


Van Dongen, Brianchon, Le- 
gueult, Lurecat and Terechkovitch. The 
conservator of the Museum 


has, in fact, the temperament of a col- 


Grenoble 


lector and connoisseur. One of the fea- 
tures of this exhibition is a “Hommage 
a Paul Guillaume” consisting of a 
group of works deriving from the per- 
sonal collection of this great art dealer, 


whose death was such a loss to the 


ern art is copiously represented. Its | cause of modern art in Paris. 


P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. 


BY APPOINTMENT *3% 


PAINTINGS 


ey) 


: > ESTABLISHED 1760 





DRAWINGS 


PRINTS 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


144, 145, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





DURAND-RUEL 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 





New York. 


° - ° . 


12 East 57th Street 


ORE a Re a 
37 Avenue de Friedland 





GALLERIES 


(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) 


12-14 East 49th St. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Wickersham 2-0220 


UR NEW GALLERIES offer the 

finest facilities for the proper 
display of every variety and type of 
furniture, furnishings and works of 
art. Accommodations for seating 
have been greatly increased, with 
greater visibility and comfort com- 
bining toward greater efficiency in 
the conducting of art auctions. 


The large main gallery for gen- 
eral sales is augmented by several 
smaller galleries for the display and 
dispersal of books, prints, and 
coins. A competent department for 
appraisals is maintained for valua- 
tion for insurance, transfer taxa- 
tion, liquidation proceedings, or 
for other purposes. 


Invitation is extended to corre- 
spond with the Galleries to discuss, 
without obligation, any matter per- 
taining to disposal of fine art prop- 
erties at auction. Those who wish to 
keep posted on the Galleries’ activi- 
ties may have their names placed 
upon the mailing list gratis. 


— 
Sales Conducted by 


Mr. E. Harold L. Thompson 


ES 





CABLES: COLNAGHI, LONDON 
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GALLERIES 


INC. 
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NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION —ANDERSON 
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To Be Dispersed at Public Sale Afternoons of March 13 to 16 Inclusive at 2:15 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF FURNITURE @& OBJECTS OF ART 


Property of the 


Estate of the Late 


JOHN WANAMAKER JR. 


AND OF 


ELIZABETH PELTZ WANAMAKER 


Removed from 12 Washington Square and 817 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sold by Order of Elizabeth Peltz Wanamaker as Temporary Administratrix and Personally 


TOGETHER WITH PROPERTY BELONGING TO OTHER LEGATEES OF THE LATE 


RODMAN 


Removed from 12 Washington Square, 


PANELED ROOM AND PHARMACY JARS 


ONSIDERABLE interest will be raised among collectors by the in- 
clusion of the fine seventeenth century Italian paneled walnut 
pharmacy room from the Washington Square residence. It was used by 
the late owner as a most fitting background for the display of his inter- 
esting collection of faience pharmacy jars, and bronze mortars, now also 
to be dispersed. These several hundred pharmacy jars comprise Italian, 
Spanish, and French drug jars, tobacco jars, and alberelli, variously 
decorated with escutcheons, flower motives, and drug labels. One group, 
of Paris porcelain, is from a pharmacy in Blois, to which it was presented 


by the princes of Spain held prisoners at Valengay by Napoleon I. 


CHINESE CARVINGS AND GEORGIAN SILVER 


HE GROUP of Chinese hard-stone carvings includes some eminent 
examples. The jades feature a superb carved fei-fs’ui incense burner 
with cover, of Imperial origin, executed in magnificent crystalline jade 
and polished to a sparkling brilliance. Intricately carved white jade vases 
and two fei-fs’ui statuettes of Kuan Yin are also of great merit. Eleven 


carved coral snuff bottle figurines form a very charming group. 


Among the important Georgian silver the following items are out- 
standing: four entrée dishes with covers, by Richard Cooke; Paul Storr’s 
superb tray with the royal arms of England; two sumptuous gilded silver 
racing cups by Richard Crossley and Benjamin Smith, and a number of 
other fine pieces. 


WANAMAKER 


New York and Sold by Their Order 


FURNITURE 47 RUGS v TAPESTRIES 
HE LARGE number of chairs, settees, and sofas covered in fine 
tapestry and needlepoint are seldom found in a single collection. 
They exhibit the skill and artistic fantasy of the Louis XIV and Louis XV 
workers in needlepoint, also the workmanship of Beauvais, Aubusson, 
and the Flemish eighteenth century weavers. Other furniture includes 
Queen Anne walnut; Italian, French, and Spanish eighteenth century 


examples; and some Georgian mahogany. 


The small group of tapestries features an unusually rich Aubusson 
conception of Helen Rescued after the Sack of Troy and a large Oude- 


naarde verdure example. 


A choice group of Oriental rugs is particularly notable for the Ghiordes 


prayer rugs and a large Aubusson Directoire example. 


Brocades, velvets, and embroideries include some sumptuous examples: 
a Spanish sky blue silk damask armorial cover trimmed with silver; a 
Louis XV shell pink brocade coverlet; a beautifully embroidered chas- 
uble, Italian, of the late seventeenth century; an exquisite gold and silk 
embroidery and Duchesse de Bruges lace table cover; and a rich Venetian 


crimson and gold brocade skirted coat. 


Decorative paintings and prints are also included. 


™~ . 


Exhibition Daily from 9 to 6 and Sunday 2 to 5 Commencing Saturday, March 9 


GALLERIES: INC 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ONE DOLLAR 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION—ANDERSON GALLERIES-INC 
Public Sales of Art & Literary Property + Private Catalogues + Appraisals for United States & State Tax, Insurance, & Other Purposes 


MADISON AVENUE » FIFTY-SIXTH to FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


HirAM H. Parke, President Otto BERNET, Vice-President ARTHUR SWANN, 2ND Vice-President 
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SILVER GILT CANDELABRA 
A process which cannot today be re- 
produced is responsible for the sin- 
gular beauty of this example of the 
superb workmanship of Gratchoy, 
court jeweler to the Czar of Russia. 
It is 22 inches high and has two can- 
dle holders with transparent enamel 
shades. Signed and dated. 





PART OF THE 
SCHAFFER COLLECTION 


OF AUTHENTLI 


IMPERIAL RUSSIAN 
ART TREASURES 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER samt ' 
36 West 50th Street if\ A cabinet reminiscent of the great days in England in the XVIIIth century when titled patrons The warm sheen of the richly graincd walnut and the graceful 


NEW YORK would engage the famous cabinet-maker, Thomas Chippendale, to make furniture for a house elongated line of the back, which together with the vase-shaped 
especially designed and built by Robert Adam, the equally distinguished architect. In general splat creates a design of eusions abstract quality, endow this side 
style, the cabinet resembles Plate XCIII of Chippendale's Director. The architectural features, chair with a strong appeal to the connoisseur of ened Dated circa 
however, such as the broken pediment, simple, although massive proportions, and restrained 1715, it is one of a set of four chairs such as were ns ater: used 
use of classic carving, point to Adam as the inspiration. It is probable that Chippendale made in the great houses of England for cards or as occasional Acct 
it for Adam about the time he was constructing furniture to the architect's order for Osterly Their great virtue is that they fit in with furniture of a oh pr 
Park, which the latter built for the Earl of Jersey. To be seen in the galleries of Stair & Andrew. periods and craftsmanship. The cushioned seat is nuasiad by 


cabriole legs with knees boldly carved with acanthus leaves. From 
the collection of French & Company. 























SYMONS 


Invite you to view an 


EXHIBITION OF 


XVIII CENTURY 
CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAINS 


Including Sevres, Chantilly, 
St. Cloud, Dresden, Vienna, 
and other well known ex- 
amples. 


Opening March 9th 


INC. 
THE HECKSCHER BUILDING 
730 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 

















RICHARD 
W. LEHNE | 


INC. 
Established in Baltimore in 1880 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
& DECORATIONS 






Character and intimacy are attributes of this small cabinet in Simplicity characterizes this American version of the William & Mary cross stretcher lowboy, j 
the Regency style so much the rage today. The brass grilles to - at the galleries of Israel Sack, Inc. Dated circa 1720, and executed in Virginia 
<cnins Ee? ' , : , ‘ a ; i i i i 

incite curiosity os te whet Ses behind, while the delicete inley walnut, this piece admirably reflects the aristocratic taste of the period and serves to remind 





Sata ane elite ola oti 





‘ F us that even in the early days of the XVIIIth century in this country there was a cultured 

16 EAST 46th STREET of classic design and elaborately carved posts add a note of society far removed from the primitive needs of frontier life. The straight lines and areas of 
NEW YORK richness to an otherwise simple piece. Such pieces have the great flat surface in this lowboy create an admirable contrast with the subtle use of the graining 
advantage of agreeing amicably with furniture of even ultra- of the wood and the graceful line of the bold carving of the apron and the swing of the 


modern design. In the collection of Bertha Schaefer. | stretchers. 
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NOW AT 
711 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner of 55th Street 
NEW YORK 


\fter 30 vears at 485 Fifth 





OpPposite¢ the Public 


Library, ve have moved to 









irger and more spacious quar- 
ters on the third floor of the 
National Broadcasting Build- 
ing. Perfect daylight for the 


lisp 


KUROPEAN AND 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone Wickersham 2-2300 





French curves reminiscent of the Louis XV mode have clearly 
influenced Chippendale in the design of this armchair in the 


The charm of directness makes an especial appeal in this Chippendale love seat, so clearly 
collection of Norman Adams, Ltd. Dated about 1770 and attrib- 


made for two. All the art of the carver is lavished on the cabriole legs, with their scroll feet 

and knees ornamented with leaves and fleur de lis. Beauty of proportion is an essential 

uted to the master’s own shop, the unusually graceful lines of attribute of this disarmingly simple piece, which is covered in needlework of bold leaf design, 

this piece are echoed in the ribbon and wheat-ear carving of relieved by a central cartouche in which Diana is depicted with a winged cupid. From the 
the back splat. collection of Symons, Inc. 








The colors of precious 
jewels, among which 
lapis blue predomi- 
nates, gleam in this 
Persian pottery bowl 
of the famous Rhages 
type, to be seen in 
the collection of Par- 
ish-Watson & Com- 
pany, Inc. Dating 
from the XIth to the 
XIlith century, this 
ware was made in an 
age when the Shah 
demanded of the art- 
ist every beauty of 
line and color to en- 
hance the brilliance 
of his court. The de- 
signs, in addition to 


Comfort combined 
with elegance makes 
this English XVIIIth 
century writing chair 
acceptable to the man 
of today. The solid 
bulk of our ancestors 
living in Johnson's 
England, so familiar 
from famous portraits, 
has given way today 
to figures of less 
heavy proportions, but 
fundamental require- 
ments have not sub- 
stantially changed. 
Dated about 1735, 
this chair reveals a 
massive strength in 
the cabriole legs 
which are enhanced 
by the finely carved 
lion masks on the 


The classic spirit marks this 
English Sheraton mahogany 
day bed as one that will fit 
in well with furniture of the 
fashionable Empire type seen 
in the console in the back- 
ground. The fluted legs and 
carved rosettes of the day 
bed set a note of simplicity, 
while the arched headboard 
and scrolled foot introduce 
a graceful accent in keeping 
with the cultural life of the 
period. From the collection 
of Ginsburg & Levy. 





AMERICAN 


AND ENGLISH 
ANTIQUES 


for collectors 


Le) 


GINSBURG & LEVY 


INC, 


815 Madison Ave. at 68th 


New York City 


OUR AIM 


is to create a home as you 
would like it... aided and 
abetted by the resources 
of the most famous dec- 
orator in the world—Elsie 


de Wolfe. 


Our aim, too, is to plan 
within your budget. 


Chi: de Gh 


DECORATORS 
677 Fifth Ave., New York 








CHAO MING CHEN 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 


One of the Most Famous Collections of 


CHINESE PORCELAINS 
from a Private Collection called 
“THE GALLERY OF THE 
FAMOUS TEN PORCELAINS” 


saad their great vigor, re. | knees. An air of light- “> pengnlly ge be alters — 
rginia flect the life of the | ness is contributed by during his recent visit in China, and is 
emind period in a way that | the gracefully curved now on display at his gallery. 
tured adds greatly to their — 4 The ot 

a which is covered in 
~ hel — ob aceon Gama. 339-341 East 29th Street 
of the 
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may be seen in the 
galleries of Daniel H. 
Farr, Company. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A NATIONAL MUSEUM 





There has long been a strange an- 
achronism between the artistic status 
of Washington and its unique architec- 
tural supremacy as the only American 
city that has been carefully planned to 
vie with the dignity and beauty of a 
European capital. London, Paris, Berlin 
and Madrid have never presented this 


illogical contrast. As an integral part 





of their aristocratic heritage, these | 
cities have enjoyed splendid muse- 
ums, filled with the nation’s rarest 


treasures. The explanation is, of course, 
not far to seek. It was only in the early 
days of this country, when there was 
still a strong dependence upon the 
aesthetic standards of France and Eng- 
land that our presidents aspired to- 
wards art as a symbol of power. Very 
swiftly, with the sudden westward ex- 
pansion of territory and a new sense of 
the 


ideal began to reign supreme. Painting 


material resources, democratic 
and sculpture obviously had no place 
in this regime of homespun simplicity 
and our presidents and statesmen found 
art superfluous and a trifle effete. In 
addition, Washington has never been an 
industrial city nor one of great wealth 
and so, when great museums began to 
spring up all over the country, the Cap- 
ital City still continued to hold some- 
thing of the position of a cultural step- 
child. 


Mr. Philip Hendy, who has recently 
returned to his native England, justly 
characterizes the Corcoran as a min- 
gling of “riches and rubbish.” The Freer 
Gallery, always a Mecca for connois- 
seurs of Chinese and Japanese art and 
also notable for its unique Whistler col- 
lection, naturally has an appeal limited 
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“WISCONSIN FIELDS” 


By NICOLAT CIKOVSKY 


Included in the one-man show of the artist’s work which is now on view at the Downtown Gallery. 


to those of specialized tastes. The Dun- 
can Phillips collection, likewise, though 
one of the glories of Washington, is a 
personal aggregation, definitely stress- 
ing the development of modern paint- 
ing. And so except for capricious bursts 
the art collections of 


of splendor, 


Washington are very one-sided and 
without any essential unity or selectiv- 
ity. Like Topsy, they have “just growed”’ 
under the circumstances it 


strange that masterpieces of European 


and is not 
painting are strangely lacking. 

The news that Mr. Andrew 
Mellon planning to present to 
Washington a museum worthy of its 


recent 
was 


high place as our center of government 
was therefore of great concern to all 
those who felt rather ashamed of the 
present status quo. To our knowledge, | 
Mr. Mellon is the only citizen ever to 
have occupied high government posi- 
tion, who has been a connoisseur and 
collector of art. His holdings, the ex- 
tent and magnificence of which have 
just been partially disclosed, would im- 
mediately form the nucleus for a na- 
tional which would change 
Washington from a cultural Cinderella 
into one of the great art capitals of the 


world. And since Mr. Mellon’s plans 


museum 





Italian Paintings 
To Be Exhibited 
At Century Club 


An exhibition of special inter- 





est for lovers of Italian art is the 
group of Renaissance paintings 
from distinguished American col- 
lections which will be placed on 
view at the Century 
Club. Mr. Maitland F. Griggs is 
chairman of the committee on 
arrangements of which Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Ivins, Jr., of the Metro- 
politan Museum is a member. Ad- 
mission the display, 
promises to be one of the finest 
in its field ever held in America, 
will be by card only. 


tomorrow 


to which 





involve the establishment of a museum | 
in which other great collections, such | 


as that of Mr. Widener, might find a 
worthy permanent home, the project 
has a significance that is of nation-wide 
importance. 

Washington, perhaps even more than 
New York, is the yearly goal of large 
crowds of eager sightseers, who, along 
with their visits to the White 


conscientious round of the museums, 
with especial emphasis upon the Cor- 
coran. It is unfortunate that the hit-or- 
miss collections of this museum have 
been meekly accepted by these provin- 
cial visitors as the last word in art. A 
national museum of the type envisioned 
by Mr. Mellon would inevitably give 
even the most casual tourist a faint 
glimmer of relative values in art and 
the true meaning of a masterpiece. And 
such treasures as the works from the 
Hermitage automatically establish a 
high standard for future bequests, in- 
suring by their own greatness a col- 
lection in which we might all feel a na- 
tional pride. 

Furthermore, Washington’s anoma- 


House | 
and the government buildings, make a| 


lous cultural standards have reflected 


rather badly upon our prestige abroad. | 


Foreign ambassadors and diplomats are 


| “vouthfulness 


| Miss Silvercruys is preparing busts of 
| twenty-five 





IT SEEMS THAT 


PPP L IP 


All 
tinguishing 


the dis- 
Ameri- 
cans have apparently been based on 
It 


nor 


common theories about 


characteristics of 
false American 
American 

the bad 
mark 
is, on the con- 


not 
the 
tips, even 
manners of either sex that 
It 
“American look,” a blend of 
and and a sort 
of innocence and determination,” soon 


premises. is 


women’s clothes, 


man’s lavish nor 
our 
countrymen abroad. 
trary, the 


force 


| to be captured in clay and preserved 


for posterity by Suzanne Silvercruys, 
a young Belgian sculptor, according toa 
recent account in The New York Times. 
American 


prominent men 


'and women for exhibition in European | 


| traits of Bishop Manning, Sam Harris, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bound to feel and comment upon the| 


incongruity between Washington's art 
treasures and her leading position in 
world affairs. Polite condescension to- 
wards America as a new country, ready 
to lavish millions upon its buildings 
while regarding art with pioneer nai- 
vété, is inevitably fostered by a capital 


| that remains blithely oblivious to one 


great aspect of its position. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Mellon’s plans reach 
fruition, Washington will for the first 
time command world-wide attention as 
an art as well as a government center. 


Crrrrrrre 


Obituary 


MRS. J. H. HARDING 


Mrs. Dorothea Barney Harding, 
widow of J. Horace Harding, former 
trustee of the Frick art collection, died 
at her New York home recently, after a 
long illness. Mrs. Harding was well 
known as a patroness of the arts. Two 
months after the death of her husband 
in 1929 she presented to the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art in his memory an 
extremely valuable XVIIIth 








century 


Beauvais tapestry, which had been sold 
at auction in Paris to French & Com- 


pany. 


capitals, and the “American look” will} 
be a composite affair, gleaned from por- 


Walter Damrosch, Katherine Hepburn, | 
Edward Steichen, Truslow | 
Herbert Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Jack Dempsey, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, Henry 
Ford, and either J. Pierpont Morgan or 
Thomas Lamont, among others. The 
the for “a 
politician” and “a gangster.” Analyzing 
her theory of the “American look,” the 
artist places special emphasis on the 


James 
Adams, Hoover, 


Charles Evans 


sculptor is also on hunt 


way the lips meet as being the true 
index to character. We are not quite 
sure what can be done with the “look” 
once it is recognized, but Miss Silver- 
cruys asserts that “once you see it, you 
can pick out an American of French 
descent vacationing in a French nudist 


colony.” 
* * * 


Hans Arp missed out on publicity 
some years ago when one of his bas 
reliefs was rejected by the customs’ 
officials as a work of art. Now, how- 
ever, this composition is securely en- 
shrined in the Gallery of Living Art 
at New York University. The Bureau 
of Public Information of this institu- 
tion is now making amends by resur- 
recting the incident. It was, after 
all, a bit unfair that the city editors 
should give all the free advertising to 
Brancusi. But it’s much better for an 
enterprising abstract artist to upset 
he customs’ men by christening their 
products with realistic names. You 


art “Composition” 


| Representatives. 


Saturday, March 2, 1935 


can't expect much space in the daily 


press when you just call your work of 
or “Bas Relief.” 

a * * 
New York 


under those drab and sorry adornments 


is no longer to languish 


of the past, 


With 


whose only virtue is utility 


the 


coming of Spring, certain 
more fortunate locations in the city 
will blossom forth with new stree 


signs, ingeniously contrived to provide 
information, lend a decorative note and 
The 
Square, 
of 


advertisements 
of 
the mighty 
Natural History, will sport new signs 
referring to the historic institution, 
each capped with a silhouette symbol- 
izing the museum’s major departments 

a dinosaur for prehistoric mammals, 
a Neanderthal man for anthropology, 
a duck for birds, and believe it or not, 
a fish for fish. Central Park will have 
directional signs adorned with animal 
silhouettes pointing the way to the new 
zoo, as well as large decorative maps 
at each entrance, with a star denoting 
the visitor’s position—just like the 
floor plans of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um. But over in Brooklyn, they are 
going a step further. Leiv Eriksson 
Square will be designated with a red, 
blue and brown post recapturing the 
flavor of Scandinavian - Romanesque 
architecture while above the sign will 
be a sheet-iron silhouette of a Viking 
ship. 


serve as 


well. 
Manhattan 


as 
four corners 


where stands Museum 


* * * 


New York barbers and hairdressers 
are becoming more and more aesthet- 
ically minded. In the good old days, of 
course, we used to have tonsorial ar- 
tists, but things never went much 
further than that. Now, practically all 
hairdressing establishments that 
charge over fifty cents for cutting a 
day’s hair go in for sculpture. All, how- 
ever, adhere firmly to Mr. Duncan Phil- 


lips’ contention that art is interna- 
tional. No bickerings about the su- 


premacy of the School of Paris upset 
the well-oiled sessions of the Hairdres- 
sers’ Conventions. And it isn’t just a 
matter of unformulated principle. From 
a publicity release of the Gallery of 
Living Art we learn that there’s a 
definite credo, well expressed in a 
placard in a New York establishment, 
which reads: 

“Our barbers hail from the four cor- 
ners of the world. We do not favor na- 
tionalities, but artists.” 

* * ~ 


In addition to the many other prob- 
lems complicating life in Washington, 
the national capital now has on its 
hands a “battle of portraits.”’ The late 


| Speaker Henry T. Rainey had his por- 


trait painted by four artists—Howard 
Chandler Christy, Edwin B. Child, 
Boris B. Gordon and N. R. Brewer 

each of them under the impression that 
his was the canvas which would hang 
in the Speaker’s lobby of the House of 
Now each artist 
claims the approval of Mrs. Rainey, 
widow of the Speaker, as well as the 


| honor and the $2,500 that accompanies 


it. The issue has been referred to the 
Library Committee for final decision. 


| It is reported that two women members 


of the House will be called in to judge 


the art. 
: * 7 


The following impression created by 
| the Exhibition of British Art in Indus- 
try on the critic of the Yorkshire Post 
confirms our worst fears. 

“Entering the Exhibition of British 
Art in Industry today, I discovered a 
tree and a grassy bank covered with 
snowdrops. This is the latest at Bur- 
lington House. It is executed entirely 
in dyed furs, and under the tree three 
nymphs in dyed fur disport themselves. 
The leaves, variously green, are a thou- 
sand little moleskins: the bark is In- 
dian lamb dyed black. A species of seal 
skin tinted green supplies a smooth 
grassy bank, and the snowdrops are 
moleskins tipped with ermine... . 


“Another change in the Exhibition 
is that Gas now occupies the space hith- 
erto held by the Confectioners. Their 
gorgeous cake, devised by Rex Whis- 
tler to represent a fountain and sul- 
mounted by glittering stars and Napo- 
leonic eagles, was sold, divided, and 
eaten at a Society wedding last week.” 


DALLAS 
Mr. Lloyd LaPage Rollins is now di- 
rector of the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts. His appointment follows the res 
ignation of Mr. John S. Ankeney, the 


former director, who served until last 
November. 
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Kunsthaus Malmede 
Holds Exhibition 
Of Landscape Art 


COLOGNE.—The exhibition, 
March the 
Malmede in Cologne, includes very 


which 
opens in at Kunsthaus 
in- 
teresting examples of landscape paint 
ing from the XVth to the XVIIIth cen 


tury. Typical of the so-called primitiv 


period when landscapes served only 
as a foil or background for human 


action are two beautiful landscape pas 


sages in the Madonna by Joos van 
Cleve. Though painted in this tradi 
tion, they have an inherent life and | 


importance of their own. In the Swab 
ian scene of the Mount of Olives, how 


ever, the XVth century tradition of | 
| 

subordination still holds. 
With Joachim de Patinir one sees 


the beginning of landscape art for its 
own sake. The great altarpiece by this 
artist, Which was formerly in the Rich 
ard von Kaufman collection, clearly 
illustrates this point. In the wings, th 
large figures are still the most im 
portant motif, but the center panel i 
devoted entirely to an exquisite in 
terpretation of nature, quite indepen 
dently conceived. Another Patinir, the 


lovely panel depicting “St. Jerom 
with the Lion,” goes still further in 


this evolution. It is only with difficulty 
that we discover the saint with hi: 
beast in the foreground. Beyond them 
we look out over several hundred miles 
of land and sea to the far mountains. 
Light, air and space are all felt and 
expressed in this painting and from 
this moment the new tradition 
sumes a life of its own. 


as- 


In the interesting allegory by Georg 
Lemberger, dated 1535, we see a typ 


ical German forest while in a great 
panel of the school of Durer, Adam 
and Eve are depicted near a pond ina 
dense forest. By Hans Bol is a fas- | 
cinating wood interior with an at- 
mosphere of mystery. A river scene 
with picturesque mountains rising 


from the banks represents the art of 
Lueas van Valckenborgh. 

The majesty of the Alps, in 
rich tones of brown, green and blue is 
felt in the painting by Joos de Momper, 
tilled with the poetry which runs 
through all his work. The landscape 
motif as seen by Rembrandt, may be 
studied in the interesting portrait of 
Emanuel Murant while the tempera 
ment and robust feeling for color so 
characteristic of Rubens are found in 
an example by this master. 

By Jan van Opstal is a superb sum- 
mer meadow full of golden sunshine. 
Motives from the Rhine and the Moselle 
are employed by Jan Griffier in his 
carefully designed pictures. Christian 
Georg Schutz, who painted circa 1750, 
is represented by a depiction of the 
famous Castle Rheinstein before its 
restoration. Here one finds a wide view 
of the Rhine valley filled with all the 
atmospheric enchantment of this re- 
gion. There is also a charming view 
of Heidelberg by Joachim Wilhelm 
Cristian Roux, dated 1819. 

Finally, the exhibition includes a 
monumental picture of the famous 
seven mountains on the banks of the 
Rhine near Bonn and Cologne. This 
canvas by Count Stanislaus von Kaleck- 
reuth is dated 1858 and is based in 
the best sense on the traditions of the 
Dusseldorf Academy. 


COLUMBIA HOLDS 
PRINT EXHIBITION 


Etchings of Pennell, Millet 
Whistler were included in the Frederick 
Keppel memorial collection of XIXth 
century etchings on public view in the 
Avery Library, Columbia University, 
until March 1. Six of Pennell’s etch- 
Ings were shown, while Millet’s “The 
Churner,” “Shepherdess Knitting,” 
“The Diggers” and “The Woolcarder” 


seen 


were exhibited. Five Whistler subjects | 
were shown, including a print of “The| 
artists | 
Whose work was on view were Daubign, | 


Unsafe Tenement.” Other 
Buhot, Appian, Bracquemond, Jacque, 
Haden, Lalanne, Fortuny, A. Legros, 
Lepére, Ernest D. Roth, Webster and 
Gravesande. 

_ Twelve lithographs of scenes in old 
New York, by Paul Meilatz, published 
by the Society of Iconophiles, were in- 
cluded in the showing. They pictured 
historical subjects, such as the Aaron 
Burr house, the Poe cottage in Ford- 
ham, the Old Mill in Van Cortlandt 
Park, the Dutch Reformed Church on 
Kingsbridge Road, and other scenes. 


and | 


'Carnegie Shows 
Prize Paintings 
Of Internationals 


PITTSBURGH. 
tional prize paintings of the past and 


- Carnegie Interna- 


on exhibition in the 
Department of Fine 
Sixty-six 


present are now 
of the 


Carnegie 





galleries 
Arts 
paintings, 


at Institute. 
which have in their day re- 
first, second or third 
the Inter- 
nationals from the first in 1896 through 


to the thirty-first in 1933. 


ceived either a 


prize, represent Carnegie 


The exhibition is unique, for never 


before have the Carnegie prize paint- 
ings of past years been assembled for 
The idea 
arose out of the discussions which each 





a comprehensive exhibtion. 


year accompany the announcement of 
the prize awards. The trustees of the 


Institute decided to assemble as many 





as possible of these comment-provoking 


canvases and present them as a 


> : : “4 
lective exhibition of the history of art 


All the 
paintings available in this country were 


of the past thirty-seven years. 


procured. Of the sixty-six that 
available, thirty 


were 
were secured in the 
district. Fourteen of 
thirty belong to the Permanent Collec- 
tion Gallery of the Carnegie Institute. 

Chronologically arranged, the paint- 


Pittsburgh 


ings are grouped in four galleries. 
With the perspective given by time, 
the observer may view the paintings 


of 


ten, twenty and thirty years ago, 
comparing them with those of more 


recent date. 

Of the prize paintings representing 
the early of the International 
there are the following: “Miss Kitty,” 
by James J. Shannon, the canvas which 
received first prize at the Second In- 
ternational in 1897; J. Alden Weir's 
“Interior with Figure,’ which received 
third prize the same year; ‘Mother 
and Daughter,” by Cecilia Beaux, the 
first prize canvas in 1899, and Alfred 
H. Maurer’s feverishly discussed “An 
Arrangement,” which, in spite of its 
broad brush stroke and unconventional 
placing, received first prize in 1901. 
There are also Edmund C_ Tarbell’s 
“Girl Crocheting,” awarded first prize 
in 1909, and William Orpen’s “Portrait 
| of the Artist,” which received first 
| prize in 1910. George Bellows is twice 


years 





SAVONNERIE TAPESTRY WOVEN RUG 
LOUIS XIII PERIOD 


col- | 


the | 


The Art NEws 























Seen on 57th Street 





Fifty-seventh Street and Madi- 
son Avenue is an exciting corner, 
where all the art world passes, 
but previous records were well 
broken last Monday, February 25. 
Here, in the bright, spring-like 
sunshine were seen to pass within 
a period of five minutes the fol- 
lowing well known museum direc 
tors and art experts: 

Mr. Francis Henry Taylor, di- 
rector of the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum; Dr. Walter Heil, director 
the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, and Dr. William 
Suehr of this same Museum; Dr. 
W. R. Valentiner, director of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, and from 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art in Kansas City, Paul 
Gardner, director, J. C. Nichols 
and Herbert V. Jones, trustees, 
and Harold Woodbury Parsons, 
art advisor. 


of 





first prize in 1922. 
represented by his “Young Woman in 
Green Velvet,” awarded first prize in 
1920. 

The early nineteen-twenties offer 
Giovanni Romagnoli’s “After the Bath,” 
Henri Eugene Le Sidaner’s “Window on 
the Bay of Villefranche,” Charles W. 
Hawthorne’s “The Captain, the Cook 
and the First 
zi’s “Horitia and Fabiola,” and 
cent Carnegie prize-winning paintings, 
the observer will find André Derain’s 
“Still Life,” the first prize picture in 
1928; “The Studio,” by Felice Carena, 
which received first prize the following 
year; “Interior,” by Alexander Brook, 


the much-discussed “Suicide in 
tume,” by Franklin C. Watkins, which 
received first prize in the depression 
year of 1931. The 1933 International, 





which won first prize, and “March Sun,” 
| by Henry Varnum Poor, the second 
prize winner. The exhibition will con- 
tinue through March 10. 


Abbott H. Thayer is | 


the latest one representd in this show, | 
offers John Steuart Curry’s “Tornado,” | 





ONE OF A SET OF TEN SAVONNERIE TAPESTRY 
ARMCHAIRS, REGENCY PERIOD 


Included in the collection of furniture, paintings and objects of art of the late M. Francis Guerault, the greater part 
of which will be dispersed at auction on March 21 and 22 at 2, rue Roquepine, Paris. 


Guerault Auction 
Offers Collectors 
Many Fine Pieces 


PARIS.—The the 
sale of the greater part of the collec- 
tion of the late M. Francis Guerault, on 
March 21 and 22, is naturally of out- 
standing interest in the spring auction 
roster. The dispersal, which includes 
paintings, furniture and objects of art, 
of most 


announcement of 


is 


distinguished quality, and 


the majority of the art to be offered 


' was formerly in the possession of the 


represented once with his “Cliff 
Dwellers,” the third prize canvas in 
1914, and again with “Eleanor, Jean | 


and Anna,” the painting which received | 


Mate,” Ferruccio Ferraz- | 
Anto | 
Carte’s “Motherhood.” Of the more re- | 


the second prize canvas in 1930, and | 
Cos- | 


| 


of 


selection 


titled families 
notable the 
art, which 
finest 


France. Especially 
of XVIIIth 
stated rank 
that has ever been of- 
fered at auction in Paris. The dispersal 
will take place at 3, rue Roquépine. 


is 


century is to 


with the 


Naturally, in an auction of this cali- 
bre it is impossible to discuss or de- 
scribe any of the finest 
pieces which are representative of the 
quality and the collection. 
Among the drawings, the delicate por- 


save a few 


scope of 
traits by Nattier, the scenes with play- 
ing children by Carle van Loo, and the 
brilliantly colored gouaches by Mongin 
are especially fine. Also of major in- 
terest to collectors in this field are the 
nine Hubert 
for the Chevalier de Coigny. 
This series, which was exhibited at the 
Paris Salon in 1781, represents the 
most celebrated monuments of ancient 
Rome. An admirable pastel by Fantin 
Latour, the of Countess de 
Senizan,” sister of Malherbes, has ad- 
ditional interest 


watercolors painted by 


Robert 


“Portrait 
because it has only 
recently left the family of the original 
sitter. The de Durfort de 
Chateaubriand has, in fact, only con- 
sented to part with this work in order 
that she might secure a large sum for 
charity. Among the paintings 
are two powerful Paninis. 


Countess 


there 


Of especial interest to American col- | 


lectors in the group of sculptures is a 
figure of George Washington, which 
the seignorial manor 
house of Guille in Rennes. This statue 
is an excellent work by Taveau, the 
Breton artist, and 
1783. 


In addition to a series of very fine 


comes from 


dates from circa 


| for 


il 


XVIIIth 
and 


century candelabra, clocks 
gilded 
comprises a 
XVIIIth 


specimens, 


andirons 
the 
group of chairs by 
century 


in chiseled and 


ormolu, dispersal 


the great 


ébenistes. These 


by such masters as Georges 


Jacob, 
Lexelant, Sene, Tilliard and others, are 


the most part covered either in 
| tapestry or antique silks. Particularly 
to be noted is a unique suite of ten 








} 


Regence armchairs upholstered in ex- 
iremely rare Savonnerie tapestry from 
the Royal 
majestic 


Gobelin manufactory. 


equally 


Less 
but charming 


the 


is a 


small piece made for boudoir, 


which has a specific association appeal 
because it is said to have been de- 
signed especially for Marie Antoinette 
vy Henri Jacob. 

The larger specimens of XVIIIth cen- 
cury furniture also number fine ex- 
Of the 
Louis XV period there is a lady’s read- 


ing table, 


amples by famous ébenistes. 


by Roger van der Cruze, 
called La Croix, which exemplifies both 
in its design and ornament the subtlety 
of his taste. Coming the collec- 
of Mlle. de and of the 
Duc de Mortemart are two Chinoiserie 
lacquer 


from 


tions Choiseul 


armoires by Bernard Peridiez 
which are distinctly of mu- 


quality. A 


the elder, 


seum curious and rare 
‘meuble a transformation,” by Oeben, 
is made for use either as a small bureau 
ra bed table. Of the Louis XVI period 
here is a delightful small marqueterie 
able by 


Reontgen, well as secre- 


‘aires by Riesener and de Pionez, en- 


as 


riched with fine marqueterie decor. By 
Carlin there 
with 


is a small 


undershelf 


table 
marble 
mosaic. In the group of bureaux there 
is a flat-topped specimen by Grevenich 
which remarkable for 
and imposing proportions. 


ebony 


of colored 


is 


its dignified 


Collectors of silks and beautiful tex- 
tiles will find a wide choice of sumptu- 
ous lampas weave fabrics, among them 
certain pieces by Phillippe de la Salle. 
There are also glowing velvets of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, which 
are in a perfect state of preservation, 
because they have never been used 
and still remain on the rollers, in the 
same condition as when they left the 
factory. 

Numerous Persian and Chinese rugs, 
some Aubussons, and above all a very 
rare Savonnerie carpet of the Louis 
XIII period, are also to be especially 
noted. The Savonnerie rug is very fine 
and has a coat of arms surrounded by 
a mille fleurs design. 

In the group of tapestries the sale 
offers, in addition to a series of small 
Aubusson weaves, a rich Flanders 
hanging of the XVIth century, repre- 
senting a scene with numerous person- 
ages — probably the coronation of a 
German king. Another important speci- 
men, bearing the arms of France and 
Navarre, was given by Louis XIV to 
High Chancellor Boucherat. From the 
Gobelin manufactory is a rich hanging 
which comes from the family of the 
Counts of Beraudiere, and has their 
coat of arms interwoven with rich, 
decor. Two large Royal Beauvais 
weaves, with village scenes in bright 
colors, are after the cartoons of 
Teniers. 

In accordance with the wishes of M. 
Gueralt, as expressed in his will, the 
proceeds of the auction will be de- 
voted to charity. 


L. Atavowne & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
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Denver Director 
Comments Forcibly 
On Traveling Shows 


DENVER.—Cyril Kay-Scott, director 
of the Denver Art Museum, writes in a 
recent issue of the Rocky Mountain 
News of the difficulties attendant on 


traveling exhibitions 
The permanent collections of a 


museum are much like one’s family 
They are fixtures. One may love some 
better than others, in fact, swear oc 


casionally at the less congenial and at 
tractive members the circle, but 
there they are! 

“But when one invites visiting exhi 
bitions, it not unlike having house 
guests wants to be fairly sure 
they're all right. This perplexing prob 
lem has engaged the attention of art 
museum directors all the coun 
try 
“But when a museum has no funds 
make it possible for its director to 
leave town (in five years I have never 
been out of 
expense) it is very difficult for him to 
keep in close touch with all that is going 


ot 


is 


one 


over 


to 


Denver except at my own | 


| 


on in the art world. He then must de- | 
pend on his fellow directors of other | 
museums, artists, critics and art} 


patrons who come to see him, and on | 


correspondence and publications. 
by no means ideal (if our museum had 
the necessary funds some of these 
would be well spent in permitting mem- 
bers of its staff to consult personally 


It’s | 


HENDY COMMENTS 
ON OUR MUSEUMS 


clippings from 


As the the London 
Times reach our desks, we read with in- 


terest the series of articles by Philip 
Hendy on the art treasures of Amer- 
ca. Mr. Hendy’s discussion of Wash 
ington, which heads our reprint, is of 
particular interest at the moment, in 
view of Mr. Mellon's projected gift to 


he national capital 


“In Washington is the National Gal- 
lery of Art, a long-established appen- 
dage, now administered separately, of 


the Smithsonian Institution. It contains 


i large spectacular with 
the 
Ricci at Vicenza ard signed by Guardi; 


pul it 


composition 
‘lassic ruins adapted from one by 
is the least of the four galleries 
in Washington. The greatest is the Cor- 
of Art, founded by Cor- 
but having most of its 
pictures in the W. A. Clark Col- 
Here 
tary Italian primitive, but an important 
one, a triptych in almost perfect condi- 
tion, signed by Andrea Vanni. There is 
a juicy panel Rubens, ‘Apollo and 
Pan,’ and a few good Dutch pictures; 


‘oran Gallery 
coran in 1869, 
good 


lection, opened in 1928 is a soli- 


by 


| but most are of the XVIIIth and XIXth 


with other experts), but even if he is| 


kept at home, a museum director, since 
his whole time is devoted to art mat- 
ters, should know more about what is 
going on in this field than anyone else 
in his city. . 

“At the annual meeting of the Amer 


centuries. Gainsborough’s three-quarter 
length portraits of ‘Lord Dunstanville’ 


jand ‘Lady Dunstanville’ surpass all the 


| their chiaroscuro, of their rich colour, 


ican Association of Museums, Erwin O. | 
Christensen reported on the traveling | 


exhibitions of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, and Mrs. Audrey McMahon 
on those of the College Art Association 
While many kind words were said re- 
garding such exhibitions, Roland J. Mc 
Kinney, director of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, found the majority of 


traveling shows, not particularly those | 
of the above-named organizations. ‘of | 


mediocre quality.’ He feels that the ex- 
ceptions have been when ‘connoisseurs 
have been directly responsible.’ He 
would like to have traveling exhibi- 
tions ‘prepared by museum men,’ hav- 
ing used such and found that ‘in each 


case they have been of excellent qual-| 


a 

“But my confreres have overlooked 
the greatest problem. That is the art 
director’s problem right at home. Dr. 
Walter Heil, director at San Francisco, 
however, feels its pressure. On the oc- 
casion of the recent great exhibition 
of French painting there he wrote 
pleadingly to his public that the pic- 
tures (it was a wonderful exhibition) 
‘deserve to be studied with unbiased 
eyes’ and that ‘to discard them sum- 
marily as the freakish productions of 
distorted minds is decidedly wrong!’ 
Haven't you, my readers, read similar 
touching pleas a hundred times?... 

“Dr. Heil, who is a great connoisseur, 
should come to Denver for a visit. He’d 
feel at home. After a few weeks of 
frantic objections to every modern pic- 
ture on display and equally frantic 
arguments that the Barbizons (un- 
doubtedly pleasing and skillful paint- 
ers!) were the greatest artists who 
ever lived, he’d go back to San Fran- 
cisco for a rest! 

“That's the trouble, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. That’s the reason traveling ex- 
hibitions aren’t better. When an art 
director shows a vital and important 
traveling exhibition he gets into trouble 
at home! Then he writes to those as- 
sembling such exhibitions suggesting 
that the exhibitions be tamed down! 
Some of us do. I won’t. I’m paid by the 
Denver Art Museum to use my educa- 
tion, experience and conscience to show 
art that enables the public of this city 
to see more than merely one kind of 
art—good as that may be.” 
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| loose grey-green chiaroscuro in which 





rest of these by of 


the sheer luxury 
of their stylish handling. There are por- 
traits by Hogarth and Reynolds, two 
pictures by Chardin, ‘The Happy Fam- 
ily’ in Fragonard’s mustard and scarlet | 
style, and ‘Mme. Elisabeth de France,’ | 
by Vigée Lebrun. There are things by| 
Delacroix and Daumier and Degas. 

“But the great feature of the collec-| 
tion is the twenty-two pictures by Corot | 
in every phase and aspect of his art; 
from the Italian landscapes, in which 
the blue light exists to show the scru- 
pulous relation the the 


of 


forms, to 


all form is finally engulfed. Unfortu- 
nately Senator Clark compared Cazin 
with Corot and was no less generous 


of Cazin’s works. 





“In contrast with the showy building 
of the Corcoran Gallery, the riches and 
the rubbish it contains, is the pure and 
exquisite Freer Gallery. It contains 
mostly Chinese and Japanese things. 
But it was through Whistler that 
Charles Freer learned to admire them, 
and the gallery has also a collection of 
Whistler’s works. Here is his portrait of 
‘F. R. Leyland,’ the Peacock Room 
which Whistler decorated for him, with 
‘The Princess of the Land of Porcelain’ 
which has always graced it. Here also 
are Whistler’s ‘Six Projects.’ The Pea- 
‘ock Room is very dusty now and the 
vigorous drawing on the Chinese 
screens makes Whistler’s pale painting 
paler still. 

“Finally there is the Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery. Mr. Duncan Phillips is not 
the first to surrender to the Muse of 
modern painting his own house. But 
perhaps he is unique in the zeal with 
which he propagates her cause by the 
changing of the exhibits and by his 
semi-annual Art and Understanding. 
Watever has been exchanged between 
his new house and his old there is al- 
ways a comprehensive survey from 
Constable’s day to ours, with a special 
emphasis upon his favourite Bonnard.” 


From the Albright Art Gallery at 
Buffalo to the Institute of Arts at 











The Art News 


Italian Sculpture 
In Loan Exhibition 
At Drey Galleries 


A loan 


sculpture 


exhibition of Italian 
of the XIIIth, XIVth 
and XVth centuries, opens today 
at the A. S 
of 


Drey Galleries for a 


period three weeks. Since to 
our knowledge this is the first ex 
hibition in this field of such wide 
to be held America 


unusual 


scope in 


the 


event is one of interest. 
A Michelangelo sculpture which 
is now on the way to this country 
and will arrive shortly after the 
opening, is a feature of the show 
ing. The girls’ branch of the Pub- 
lic Schools Athletic League will 
of the 


be the beneficiary exhibi- 


tion. 


Minneapolis a string of white marble 
museums bejewels the smoking cities 
of the north. The American museum is 
never the mere storehouse of its Euro- 
pean prototype. It is the culture-centre 


of the community, attracting by cine- | 


mas and concerts, sometimes even by 
opera, and educating all ages by lec- 
cures and classes and by a magazine. 
the building and its contents are due 
usually to the enterprise of wealthy 
citizens, sometimes of one, like the late 
Mr. Edward D. Libbey at Toledo, some- 


}umes of many, as at Cleveland. At De- 


troit the enterprise is semi-municipal, 
and the four members of the governing 
Art Commission are appointed by the 
Mayor. The rich men of our own cities 
might well imitate this disinterested 
zeal, though they might also avoid the 


American excesses in administration 
and in building. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 


opened in 1916, is a white marble tem- 


ple in a little park enriched with white | 


marble ornaments, and the effect is 
garish. But it contains fine Italian pic- 
tures, notably the tondo from Lewes 
House by Filippino Lippi, a half-length 
“Madonna” by Tintoretto whose 
striking blue owes much the re- 
storer 


to 


properly conditioned. 

At Toledo the white facade only re- 
cently completed reiterates its timid 
features interminably. But there are 
some historic paintings behind 


cois Clouet’s “Elisabeth of Valois,” 
cently at Burlington House. The altar- 
piece with “The Holy 


vulgar “Man with a Wineglass” by | 
Velazquez are rarities in America. 
Reynolds’s three-quarter length of 


“The Hon. Mrs. Watson,” a version of 


the Rockingham Castle portrait, and | 


Constable’s ‘Arundel Mill and Castle,” 
the most broadly painted of all his 
great “six-footers,” left on his easel 


when he died, represent English paint- | 


ing superbly. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts, com- | 
1927, cost four millions to | 


pleted in 
build, and the hall is so 
necessitates a second, “The Hall 
Rest,” where one recovers, presuma- 
bly, from the first. This latter has ac- 
quired a real function, however, since 


yast that it 


Mr. Edsel Ford had it decorated by Ri- | 
vera. The Mexican’s scenes from fac- | 


tory life, in true fresco, are the only 
sucess yet achieved in museum decora- 
tion. Dr. W. R. Valentiner is the one 
director in America who is also a well- 
known scholar; and from his advent 


some ten years ago until Detroit was | 


engulfed by the depression, this city 
of motor-cars was of constant interest 
to the student of art. The annual exhi- 
bitions of “old masters” were of great 
importance, and the stream of acces- 





-Hol- | 
bein’s “Catherine Howard” and Fran- | 
re- | 


Family” from | 
Ruben’s last years and the early, rather | 


of | 


sions covered an unusual extent of time 

and territory 

The tiny “St. Jerome in his Study” 
Petrus Cristus was at Burlington 

House, where the force of the detail in 


by 


its glowing light caused many to trans- | 


fer it Van 


to Eyck. It has the same 
forceful character and plasticity which 
more than a century later’ Peter 


Breughel so broadened and humanized 
in his “Wedding Dance,” dated 1566, 
(o extol the richness of peasant life. A 
distinguished group of Venetian 
tures begins with a wide “Madonna’ 
Giovanni Bellini, dated 1509. As in most 
of the rare cases where Bellini’s colors 
are clean and whole, they are striking- 
iy cold. The enameled flesh is tinged 
with the lilac of the Madonna’s mantle- 
iining and the sky behind 
che emerald curtain, 

A haunting picture, thought to repre- 
sent Jason with Medea and Creusa, is 
attributed by an old Venetian inscrip- 


pic 


is ice-cold 


by | 


tion to Giorgione, Titian, and Sebasti- | 


ano. There is more than one hand in 


it, and certainly the woman in splendid 


. . oiikab " ‘ io 
white is Titian’s at the period of 

‘Sacred and Profane Love,” also| 
thought to represent the story of | 


‘Medea.” It was in his last years that 
Titian painted “The Man with a Flute,” 
in whose bronzed face behind 
black brush of hair the black eyes are 
smouldering with such latent fire. 
rhere is a portrait by Tintoretto, “Doge 
| Girolamo Priuli,” and a fine ceiling by 
Veronese properly installed. 

The tourist returning from the west 
by the southern route will find no pic- 
cure gallery to detain him until 
reaches St. Louis. Here the new-built 
| City Art Museum stands at the top of 
|}che park above the smoking town. The 
advice of the director has not always 


| been followed, and the standard of the 


The exception is Tintoretto’s “Finding 
of Moses,” whose deep colors and pow- 
erful design are more regal than Pha- 
raoh’s daughter herself could ever have 
been. The English pictures include 
Reynolds's “Julius Angerstein” and a 
Suffolk landscape by Gainsborough. 
But it is in Cincinnati that one sees 


the | 


he | 
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America they might have given a fairer 
impression of Gainsborough’s powers. 
In the Art Museum are a wide Suffolk 
landscape and the full-length “Mrs. 
Philip Thicknesse” painted in Bath. Sit- 
ting in her flounced white taffeta, with 
one elbow on her music and her ‘cello 
ovehind, she is painted with all the dash 
and brilliance of the mature Gainsbor- 
uugh without a trace of the ennui the 
mature Gainsborough sometimes be. 
rayed. This latter is in the Mary M. 
©mery Collection, which in one room, 
yaneled, alas, in Jacobean style, has 
ine pictures of many kinds. Manteg- 
ia’s “Tarquin and the Cumaean Sibyl” 


‘efused the invitation to Burlington 
House. Painted to resemble a relief 
n terra-cotta, it is richly heightened 


with gold. Yet there is little ornament 
o distract one from the large gestures 
of the full-limbed heroes, who have as 


nuch of Roman splendor as any in 
Mantegna’s works. There is a more 


nodern, a more sensuous splendor in 
Titian’s “King Philip II,” who sits be- 
fore a curtain of cloth of gold clad in 
of white satin edged with fur. 
Titian’s greatest portrait of his great- 
‘st patron, it was, however, never fin- 
ished and is now obscured by dirt and 
by a glass. Van Dyck’s “Count of Nas- 

came to Burlington House. A re- 


robes 


au 
cent purchase for the Museum, “Christ 
on the Cross,” with a view of Toledo 
against the sombre background, is El 
Greco's finest version of this composi- 
tion. 

The museum building, which stands 
high in Eden Park, was enlarged and 
rehabilitated in 1930; but still dates 
from 1880. Under the same director, 
but in the centre of the town, is the 
Taft Museum, a fine riverside mansion 


lof the late XVIIIth century, beautifully 
|appointed in the style of the period. It 
many paintings recently purchased is | 
pelow that of most American museums. | 


| 


was bequeathed in 1930 with his col- 
lection of pictures by Charles Phelps 
Taft, brother of the President. Among 
Gainsborough’s pictures are a large, 
luxurious mature landscape and the 
full-length “Edward and William Tom- 
kinson,” painted the year before he 
died. The two young fops in royal 


| blue and searlet and white satin make 


|Gainsborough, not in quite the splen- | 


dor of the Huntingdon Collection but in 
| greater variety. Had those who organ- 
ized the Exhibition of British Art been 
|willing to beg some pictures from 


and two by El Greco. Many pic- | 
tures here are glazed, which is unusual] | 
in America, where usually the air is | 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 





‘“‘CHRISTIE’S”’ 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world re- 
nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, most 
of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dispersed at 
auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled experience 
is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & 
ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- 
ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, 
MINIATURES, SNUFF BOXES & OBJECTS OF 
VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 
the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well be 
borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


a sumptuous effect under the sumptu- 


ous beeches. Here are another “six- 


footer” by Constable, “Dedham Lock,” 
and an unusually moving portrait by 
Ingres, “Mlle. Jeanne Gonin,” painted 
at Florence. 


in 1821 
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Minneapolis Holds 
A Loan Exhibition 
Of Chinese Jades 


MINNEAPOLIS.—In a recent notice 
on the group of XVIIIth century jades 
lent for exhibition to the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts by Mr. and Mrs. Augus- 
tus L. Searle, reference was made to the 
poetic aspirations of the great emperor 
Ch’ien-Lung. The “Bulletin” 
of the Institute provides further inter- 


current 


esting material on the potentate as re- 
vealed by the jades on loan. 

“His most secret desire, apparently, 
was that of being remembered by pos- 


terity not only as a great and good 
ruler, a daring general and a patron of 
the arts, but as a first-class poet. To 
that end he seized every opportunity 
of putting his thoughts into verse. This 
tendency became, in time, a source of 
infinite boredom to his close asso- 
ciates, but it marks him to us as a 
wholly human and delightfully persis- 
tent person. 

“We can even criticize his talents as 
a poet, if it is fair to do so from the 
his 


two examples of verse that are 
available on the jades from the Searle 
collection. He was not, it will be ob- 


served, averse to gilding the lily. 

“In the first instance he caused his 
artistic appreciation to be carved as 
an inscription around the neck of a 
charming small flower vase of pork-fat 
white jade. This piece, made in the 
reign of Ch’ien-Lung’s grandfather, 
K’ang-Hsi, is one of the most aesthetic- 
ally satisfying in the latest group lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Searle. A wide-mouthed 
globular shape, it is carved in high re- 
lief with six asters disposed regularly 
about the body of the vase. The base 
is bound with a row of aster leaves, and 
two floral handles are placed on the 
shoulders. It is a small piece, about 
four inches high, and has a pleasing 
air of sturdiness that accords well with 
the somewhat stiffly drawn flowers. 
Small wonder that it moved Ch’ien- 
Lung to one of his frequent poetic ef- 
forts. That he erred slightly in his de- 


“HEAD” 


scription may perhaps be laid to cer- | 


tain metrical rules of which we know 
nothing. His inscription, translated 
freely, reads as follows: 

‘In the northwest corner of China 
they find beautiful Jade. They carve 
and polish it—the art work is done all 
in accordance with traditional forms. 
They accomplish some beautiful 
unusual pieces. This is so beautiful 
and natural, well-decorated with four 


charming flowers carved on it in pairs.’ | 
“The poem was made by Ch’ien-Lung | 


in the fifty-third year of his reign, and 


will probably tend to make modern 
criticism concur with that of the Em- 
peror’s friends. 

“The second example of Ch’ien- 


Lung’s verse also appears on a piece 
dating from the reign of K’ang-Hsi. It 
is a table screen of milky jade, a beau- 
tiful, cool slab of stone on which is 
depicted a scene that seems to be tak- 
ing place in some frosted paradise. In 
a mountainous landscape with twisted 
pine trees, the eight horses of Mu 
Wang are carved in various attitudes 
of repose and playfulness. One of the 
pine trees, in keeping with the aimless 
spirit of the scene, strays over the 
reverse side of the plaque. The com- 


position derives from a painting in the | 


manner of the famous Sung artist, Ma 
Yuan, and the Emperor’s inscription 
was added at an unknown date. It, 
too, contains an eulogy to the artist, 
as well as a mild warning to reigning 
monarchs, and an observation on the 
practices of poets. 


Emperor rules the country peacefully. 
The work of designing, carving and 
polishing is done by a most wonderful 
Master and the horses most skillfully 
done. It is not necessary to put saddles 


on these horses when they look grand | 


like a resting tiger or bear. Poets, when 


they make poems in lonely mountain-| 
naturally draw grand and far- 


valley, 
reaching thoughts.’ 

“Thus Ch’ien-Lung was not satisfied 
to leave unuttered his own apprecia- 
on of the artistic achievements of 
others. But it should be pointed out 
that if his verse seems labored, it may 
be due in large part to the necessity of 
translation. It should also be remem- 
bered that the Chinese conception of 
poetry is vastly different from our own, 
and that in any case Ch’ien-Lung’s 
verses, carved in tiny characters, de- 
tract not at all from the beauty of the 
pieces they extol.” 


and 


It reads as follows: | 
“Both beautiful jade and good horses | 
Will be found only when the Virtuous | 


JAPANESE PRINTS 
SHOWN AT BOSTON 


BOSTON.—Exhibited at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, until March 10, 
is a notable collection of eighty color 
prints lent for the occasion by Mrs. 
Wilmot R. Evans of Boston. Three 
phases of Japanese thought are illus- 
trated by them. Kiyochika was the 
earliest master. Known as “the father 


|of the modern movement in art,” he 
was the transitional figure between 
old and new Japan, living from 1847 
to 1915. He was the successor of the 
last Ukiyo-e master, Hiroshige, who 
died in 1849. Instead of following the 
old traditions, however, he turned to 
the study of European art and the 
technique of Western painters. Sev- 


eral prints in the exhibition show his 
efforts to introduce into wood-block 
prints the effects of Western watercolor 
and gouache drawing. 

The second phase of Japanese 
thought came with the next generation, 
especially with Hasui and Yoshida. 
With them the new spirit of Western- 
ism began in earnest. They tried to 
| represent a naturalistic landscape, and 
for a time disregarded the mood of 
gaiety or seriousness which had so pre- 
occupied the earlier masters of Ukiyo-e 
scenes. For a time the flavor of Japa- 
nese art was almost lost, a period 
corresponding to slavish imitation of 
Western manners and customs. 


But this did not long satisfy, and 
| Hasui, Yoshida and men younger than 
| they soon turned again to the older 


tradition. The genius of Japan consists 
in selecting and adapting foreign in- 
| fluences. She absorbs them and trans- 
lates them into something original. 
And in the third and latest phase of 
Japan’s art she is doing just this. A 
reaction in figure drawing as well as 
in landscape is taking place, but a new 
psychological element seems to be a 
permanent Western contribution 
portraiture. 

The exhibtiion at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts has been arranged by 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., associate in 
the Department of Asiatic Art, who 
says in the catalog: “Those familiar 
with the history of the old color prints 
of Japan will find here much that is 


to 





traditional. The ‘beauties’ of Shinsui 
or the actors of Toyonari carry the 
mind back to late XVIIIth century | 
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By FLETCHER CLAKK 


Included in the exhibition of wood sculpture by the artist now on view at the 
Florence Cane School of Art. 


| -_ , ' 

masters. The quiet color schemes of 
|Goyo are classic, as Kiyonaga 
| Utamaro were classic. On 


and conception.” A. H. W. 









Established 1794. 


\ black-tigure Krater, 15 inches 


Greek, cirea 550-500 B.C. 









Pottery, 


MACBETH GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 
©XK9 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
11 East 57th Street New York 


| 
} 


and | 
the other | 
hand, much is new in subject, execution | 


Aragonite Vases, 


Cleaning Reveals 
A Portrait Group 
By Gainsborough 


LONDON.—A newly discovered por- 
trait group by Gainsborough has re- 
cently been placed on loan at the Tate 
Gallery and is arousing widespread in- 
terest an example of the artist’s 
earlier manner in portraiture. Depict- 
ing the Byam family—George Byam, 
Esq., of Apse Court, Surrey, his wife, 
Louisa (neé Bathurst), of Clarendon 
Park, Salisbury, and their daughter, 
Selina—in almost life size, the canvas 
is in a perfect state of preservation. 

It is unlikely that the picture would 
have received public attention for a 
long while yet, had not the owner, Mr. 


as 


H. C. Hony, a descendant of the orig- 
inal sitters, sent it up to London for 
cleaning. It was immediately recog- 


nized as an authentic and characteristic | 


Gainsborough and Mr. Hony was per- 
suaded to lend the painting to the Tate 
for public exhibition. 

Mr. R. R. Tatlock, well-known art 
critic, remarks in an article in Apollo 
that it is obvious on purely stylistic 
grounds that the composition belongs 
to Gainsborough’s early Bath period. 
This judgement is substantiated by the 


fact that Selina Byam was born in 1760, | 


the year in which the artist left Ips- 
wich to take up residence in Bath. The 
child in the picture appears to be three 
or four years old which would make 
the date of the canvas 1763-4. Also, ac- 
cording to family tradition, the portrait 
was done at 
fifteen miles from Bath, a spot to which 
it is extremely unlikely that Gains 
borough would have traveled from 
either Ipswich or London. 
“Historically and _ biographically,” 
Mr. Tatlock writes, “this painting is an 
important and fascinating document, 
for it represents Gainsborough just as 
he had emerged from the 
stage at Sudbury and Ipswich and be- 
fore he was transformed into the rare 
and gorgeous butterfly that fluttered, 
the observed of all observers, between 


Schomberg House and Buckingham 
Palace. . .. It is revealing to notice 


how Gainsborough was already begin- 
ning to fuse, with brush strokes like 
lightning flashes, background with fig- 
ures, so as to achieve unity. ... “The 
Byam Family” aesthetically 
sidered, of the first water. Considered 
as a document I would almost say it is 
unique.” 


is, 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


beg to announce that they have been instructed by The Rt. Hon. Lord Revelstoke 


to sell by Auction 


AT THEIR REYNOLDS GALLERIES, 47 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE FINE 
COLLECTION OF 
ANCIENT GREEK 
POTTERY 


FORMED BY THE LATE 


LORD REVELSTOKE 


ON FRIDAY, 
APRIL 5th, 1935 


high. \ 


The collection includes numerous specimens o’ the various forms, Tanagra figures; 
circa 3000 B.C. Roman and Phoenician 


Illustrated catalogues will shortly be available at the offices of The Art News, 20 East 57th 
their agents in Boston, Philadephia, etc. (for addresses see page 10). 


Eastwell, Potterne, some | 


chrysalis | 


con- | 
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Annual Exhibition 
Of National Academy 
To Open March 13 


The 110th exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design will open 
in the Arts Galleries 
on Wednesday, March 13, continuing on 
free 


annual 


American Fine 


public view until April 9, it has 
been announced by Jonas Lie, president 
of the Academy. Thirteen cash prizes, 
totaling $4,400, and three medals will 
be awarded. 

Only original works in oil and sculp- 
ture by living artists, which have never 
before been publicly exhibited in the 
City of New York, will be eligible for 
showing. In addition to the painting 
and sculpture division, the 110th annual 
will include a fine prints section, in 
which division only original works in 
the fine print media and original draw- 
ings will be eligible for acceptance. 
Also to be included in this year’s show 
is an architectural division. 


The following awards will be made: 


Altman Prize of 


$1,000 for a figure of 
genre painted by an American-born citi- 
een; Altman Prize of $1,0v0 tor a lana- 
scape painted by an American-born citi- 
zen; Julius Hallgarten trizes of $200, 
$150, and $100 for three pictures in oil 
colors painted in the United States by 


American citizens under thirty-five years 


of age; Edwin Palmer Memorial Prize of 
$000 for the best marine painting in the 
exhibition; Adolph and Clara Obrig Prize 


| of $400 for a painting in oil by an Ameri- 
can artist; Ellin P. Speyer Memorial Prize 


of $300 which may be awarded a paint- 
|} ing or piece of sculpture portraying an 
}act of humaneness toward animals or a 


|} painting or piece of sculpture of animals. 


| Also, Carnegie Prize of $250 for the 
} most meritorious oil painting in the ex- 
| hibition by an American artist, portraits 
only excepted, the picture to be the 
property of the artists; Thomas R. Proc- 
tor Prize of $150 for the best portrait in 
| the exhibition; Helen Foster Barnett Prize 
|of $150 for the best piece of sculpture in 
the exhibition, the work of an artist un- 
der thirty-five years of age who has not 
previousiy received tne prize: Julia A. 


Shaw Memorial 
meritorious 
} produ ‘ed by 
not 


Prize of $100 for the most 
work of art in the exhibition 
an American woman who has 
previously received the prize: Thomas 


B. Clark Prize of $100 for the best Amer- 
ican figure composition painting in the 
United States by an American citizen 


without limitation of age. 

Also, Saltus Medal for Merit presented 
by J. Sanford Saltus to be awarded for a 
work of art, either in painting or sculp- 
ture; Isidor Medal for the best figure 
compositions painted by an American 
|artist; Elizabeth N. Watrous Gold Medal 
to be awarded to a work in sculpture, 





| without restriction. 


Cables: “Puttickdom, London.” 













black-figure Amphora, 14% inches high. 
Greek, cirea 600 B.C, 












also Ancient Egyptian 
Glass, etc. 


Street, New York, and at 





REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 
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VENEZIA 


San Trovaso 960 


PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 
EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 
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‘stabi AUCTIONS ; 
AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 
TEFFT FURNITURE 
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Now on Exhibition 
Sale, March &, 9 


An interesting collection of furnitul 
mainly early 
XVIlIth century English 
Erastus T. Tefft of 


and decorations 


can and 


formed by the late 


New York City and Brewster, N. ¥ 
will be sold by order of Mrs. Tefft, the 
present owner, at the American-Andet1 
son Galleries on March 8 and 9, fol 
lowing exhibition starting today 

The sale is further made up of prop 
erty of the estate of the late Lucien 
Sharpe of Providence, R. 1. sold by 


’ 


order of the executors, and the estate 
of Waldo L 
Ds Bis 
and collections, including that of 
Gardiner H. Miller of New York 


her order. 


Rich of Saratoga Springs 
with selections from other estates 
Mrs 
City, 
sold by 
Lille 
“Boors Dancing,” 
Lille 


720, has passed through the collections 


An important tapestry after 


Teniers, bearing the 


town mark of and woven about 


of Duveen Brothers and 
Gould. It 
H. C. Marillier’s 


Teniers 


George Jay 


is a variant of a 


tapestry in 
“Handbook of the | 


Tapestries,” 1932. Oriental 


rugs, which come up in both sessions, 
include fine Kashan and Kirman ex 

amples. An important silk palace carpet | 
in the former group has a lustrous 

blue field woven with a wealth of small 

flowers in delicate pattern. The Kir 

mans include an interesting millefleurs | 
carpet, the midnight blue field of which | 
is almost buried beneath jewel-like | 
masses of pale blossoms. 

The catalog includes a fine selection 
of Colonial and early Federal furniture | 
in maple, pine, birch, cherry, elm and 
other native woods. | 

A feature of the American furniture | 
is a group of pieces by Duncan Phyfe, | 
one an important carved mahogany | 
loveseat made about 1800, formerly | 
owned by Samuel Chase of Maryland, | 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and which has descended in the 
family through his daughter to the 
present owner. It is similar in style 
to a sofa illustrated in Lockwood's 
“Colonial Furniture in America,” 1913. 
Of the same provenance is a pair of 
carved mahogany sidechairs, en suite 
with the loveseat. A finely proportioned 
acanthus-carved mahogany three-part 
pedestal dining table, made about 
1800; a carved and inlaid mahogany 
tilting-top breakfast table, made about 
1810, and a carved mahogany sofa of 
classic form, a New York piece of 
about 1815, with reeded lyre-form 
frame, are also found. 





Important in the American Sheraton 
furniture is a set of eight carved ma- 
hogany dining chairs of New York 
workmanship, made about 1790, with 
the Prince of Wales feathers in the 
classic design of the splat carving. 
These are similar to chairs which ap- 
peared in the Girl Scouts Loan Exhi- 
bition at the American Art Galleries 
in 1929. 

In the XVIIIth century American 
Chippendale appears a sturdily pro- 
portioned, fan-carved walnut chest-on- 
chest, with bonnet top, and an im- 
portant armchair with acanthus-carved 
cabriole legs ending in claw-and-ball 
feet. In the Tefft collection are a Chip- 
pendale maple bureau, Virginia wal- 
nut and New England curly maple 
slant-front writing desks. Early maple 
in a considerable variety includes a 


Queen Anne armchair with two match- | 


ing side chairs, and two Chippendale 
ladder-back side chairs. Many pieces 
are of maple combined with hickory, 
among them Windsor armchairs and 
side chairs. Early pine tables include 
examples of the stretcher, 


wall cupboards, blanket chests and 
other pieces, including a rare sedan 
chair. Also in Tefft items are a New 
England XVIIIth century paneled pine 
room, and a unique collection of fal- 
conry equipment. 

Three fine secretary-bookcases come 
up in the XVIIIth century English 
pieces, one an important Chippendale 
carved and inlaid mahogany example 
which is one of the few English pieces 
illustrated in Lockwood’s “Colonial 


sawbuck, | 
kneading and other types, in dressers, | 


| plied arts, and 








The 


NEws 


ART 


CHIPPENDALE SECRETARY-BOOKCASE ENGLISH, XVIII CENTURY 
This carved and inlaid mahogany piece is included in the collection of furniture 
and decorations from the Tefft and other estates, to be sold with additions at 

the American-Anderson Galleries on March 8 and 9. 


Furniture in America.” The others are 
Queen Anne and Sheraton examples. 
Among the other pieces in the English 
Sheraton group are carved mahogany 
chairs, an inlaid boudoir secretary, 
and serpentine-front sideboard, and a 
superb satinwood marquetry Pem- 
broke table. Adam pieces include two 
finely carved armchairs. 

An important Jacobean carved and 
inlaid oak court cupboard, one of-the 
early XVIIth century English group, 
is a fine original piece of rich dark 
patina. There are also an important 
William and Mary walnut marquetry 
cabinet-on-stand, a Queen Anne bow- 
front commode, and a slant-front writ- 
ing desk in the same style. 

Numerous Tefft items in the early 
American decorations include a carved 
and  parcel-gilded mahogany — shelf 
clock by Samuel Terry, Bristol, Conn., 
and a mahogany tall-case clock by | 
Seth Thomas, Plymouth, Conn., pewter | 
whale-oil lamps, ete. 

Decorative paintings of the XIXth | 
century include genre scenes and land- | 
scapes and a few portraits. Prints, | 
arms and armor, including a collection | 
of Japanese sword guards, bibelots, | 
pewter, copper and brass, silver and| 
Sheffield plate, table porcelains and | 
faience, and glass, make up the balance | 
of the catalog. 


BRECK ET AL. BOOKS 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, March 6 


Books on architecture, 


painting, 
sculpture, ornament, ceramics, furni-| 
ture, textiles and other fine and ap-| 
modern French illus-| 
trated books, the library of the late 
Joseph Breck, formerly assistant direc- | 
tor of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
are now on exhibition at the American- 
Anderson Galleries, prior to sale the 
afternoon of Wednesday, March 6, to- 
gether with the collection formed by 
the late William W. Renwick, the prop- 
erty of Renwick Studios, Inc., of Short 


Antiquities of Great 


| San 


|} portant 


| of etchings 


Hills, N. J 
John 


, and a few other selections 
Britton’s The Architectural 
Britain, London, 
1835, with numerous fine plates, is from 


the library of Baron Sandys. Cataloged | 
as one item is a collection of more than | 


3,500 photographs of architectural in- 
terest. A fine copy of Frederick Rath 
bone’s “Old Wedgwood,” London, 1898, 
has sixty-seven full-page reproductions 
in authentic colors, as well as smaller 
woodcuts. Works on ornament include 
“The Grammer of Ornament” by Owen 
Jones and M. A. Racinet’s “L’Ornement 
Polychrome.” 


There are also books on laces and 
fans and on costume, as a whole. A 
group of items deals with gardens old 
and new, and in various parts of the 
world. Privately issued catalogs of fa- 
mous collections include the J. P. Mor- 
jewels, French porcelains and 
Renaissance tapestries, also the J. P. 


Morgan collection of drawings by the} 
Fairfax 


Old Masters, 
Murray. 


formed by C. 





RECENT AUCTION 
PRICES 





BUTLER, MINOTTO ET. AL. 

FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 

American-Anderson Galleries. The sale of 
furniture and decorations, the collection 
formed by the late Hiram Burlingham, and 
sold by order of Mrs. H. C. Butler, the pres- 
ent owner, together with property of James 
Minotto, Phoenix, Arizona, and of other 


owners, on February 21, 22 and 23, brought | 


a grand total of $26,453. The highest price 
in the dispersal was realized by an im- 
Queen Anne Irish silver covered 
tankard made by David King in Dublin, 
1706. M. V. Horgan, acting as agent, bought 
this piece for $425. 
SCOVILLE ET AL. ETCHINGS 

American-Anderson Galleries.—The sale 
and drawings, the collection 
formed by the late Robert Scoville, New 
York, selections from the collection of E. 
W. Latendorf, with a few additions from 
other private sources, held on Februa ry 21. 
realized a total of $10,173. Frank Benson’s 
“Pintails” fetched the highest single price 
in the dispersal, going for $470 to Kennedy 
& Company. R 


Cercceooon) | 
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Rare 
Vase, 


Famille Verte Club-shaped 
K'ang Hsi period, 1662- 
1722 A.D. 


ALPH M. CHAIT 
ALLERIE S 


MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 





MUNICH 


Briennerstrasse 12 


JULIUS BOHLER 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


BOHLER & STEINMEYER 


NEW YORK 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Madison Ave. and 46th St. 


LUCERNE 
The Lucerne Fine Art Co. 
Haldenstrasse 12 





JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.} 


HIGH GRADE 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques and Reproductions 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


25-27 West 56th Street, New York 








PIERRE MATISSE 


SELECTED MODERN PAINTINGS & SCULPTURES 


FULLER BUILDING 


EAST 57TH STREET NEW 
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Hermitage Museum 
Is Finely Discussed 
By English Writer 


No much attention has been focused 


onthe Hermitage Museum in Leningrad 


Mr. 


treasure 


hy the recent announcement of 


Vellon's purchases this 


that we 


from 


house, reprint as a matter of 
first of two articles 
hy James J. The 


Vann in Times of 


London,) 
“The buildings which house the great 
galleries of Europe have each a definite 
personality There is the Prado hiding 
modestly behind the trees of the Paseo, 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum bursting 
bounds of its 
the 


the island the 


buff-coloured 


site in 
and great 


facade of the Palazzo Pitti. A first view 


of the Hermitage reminds one by its 
situation of the Louvre. Both range 
themselves along the embankment of 


their respective rivers. But in contrast 
with the dingy black mass of the Palais 
the 


bright, even in 


du Louvre Hermitage looks 


The 
ingly endless lemon-yellow range of the 


gay 


and winter. seem- 


Admiralty (now a naval museum) is 
continued by the terra-cotta and cream 
of the Winter Palace and the Her- 


mitage, forming together a long strip 


of painted stucco interposed between 


the grey sky and the broken snow, 


“Leningrad is without the onion- 


shaped domes and semi-Eastern trap- 
the | 


pings of Moscow. It is a city of 
XVIIIth century, laid out in the grand 


manner, There is irony in the substi 


tution of the name of Lenin. who de- 
posed it from its position, for that of 
Peter the Great. The latter made it 


his capital, and his Westernizing pol- 
icy is reflected strongly in its principal 
buildings. This policy, which we have 
seen repeated in our own day in Tur- 
key, of Westernizing a people external- 
ly in architecture, dress, and manners 
in the hope that the effect soak 
inwards, was energetically pursued by 


will 


the German-born Empress Catherine IT. 


“Although a number of de- 
Peter I, it is 


that the Hermitage owes its being. 


objects 
scend from 
By 
freely employing the vast resources of 
her her 
and 


Empire, using 


abroad as attracting for- 


eign artists to come and 


agents, 


work for her, 


she succeeded in forming an art col- 
lection on an immense scale. On the} 
advice of such men as Diderot and 


Grimm in Paris, and Raphael Mengs in 
Rome, she acquired en bloc the 
notable the time, among 
them those of Count Briihl, the younger 


cabinets of 


Crozat, and Sir Robert Walpole. ... 
“The original building which Cath- 
erine erected to house her treasures 


and to entertain her circle of intellec- 
tuals soon proved too small and had 
to be repeatedly increased. Covered 
bridges were built over the canals to 
connect the annexes, and last 
tension took the form of a reproduction 
of Raphael’s Loggie in the Vatican 
from copies by her artists on the spot. 
Her successors continued to make ad- 


her 


ditions, especially the Tsars Alexander | 
the | 


I and Nicholas I, in 
Hermitage 


whose time 


was largely reorganized. 
The contents have since spread into | 
part of the Winter Palace, which un- 


lil the tragic events of Bloody Sunday 


(January 22, 1905) was used by the 
Tsar as his residence. The whole 
sprawling result, with its great gal- 


leries, its private theatre, pillared ball- 
room, and winter-garden, is as unlike 
an anchorite’s cell as the night-clubs 
bearing the name Eremitage in bril- 
liant lights which sprang up in the 
cities of Central Europe after the War. 

“Today the tide has set the other way. 
The rumors which began to circulate 
& few years that the Hermitage 
Was for sale were based on the auctions 
held in Berlin and London of dupli- 
Cates and selected objects from the ac- 
cumulation of works of art in the hands 


ago 


to Catherine | 


ambassadors | 


most | 


ex- | 

















MRS. CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 


| of the State after the confiscation of 
|the contents of ducal palaces and pri- 
vate collections. More point was given 
to them when three years ago it became 
known that certain famous pictures 
had passed by private treaty across the 
| Atlantic. The visitor who knew the 
| Hermitage in the old days will miss 
|Van Eyck’s ‘Annunciation,’ 
|*‘Madonna Alba,’ Rembrandt’s ‘Portrait 
lof a Turk,’ Watteau’s ‘Le Mezzetin,’ 
jand several other pictures which made 
ithe Hermitage famous. Antonio 
| portraits of Sir Thomas Gresham and 
lhis wife have passed to the Rijks-mu- 
|seum in Amsterdam, though one would 
have liked to see them enter our own 
National Portrait Gallery. But there 
l}are no visible gaps such as were dis- 
played in the Kunsthistorisches Mu- 
lseum in Vienna in 1922, when the 
empty frames, each with a small pho- 
tograph pinned in the centre, were left 
hanging on the walls to mark the pic- 
tures surrendered under the Peace 
Treaty. The Hermitage is large enough 
to close its ranks even after such dis- 
tinguished casualties. 

“It formerly the largest 

number of Rembrandts to be seen in 
any one place (there were thirty-eight 
listed in the pre-War catalog), and the 
visitor who knows nothing of departed 
|glories will still find much of interest 
to reward his journey. 
|did not gather the impression that the 
authorities no longer care for the art 
of the past. The sacrifice was dictated 
by affairs of State, and any reference 
to the loss of these masterpieces was 
distasteful to those to whom I spoke. 
Meanwhile Falconet’s statue of Peter 
the Great on his prancing horse, and 
those of Catherine II and the reaction- 
|ary Nicholas I, with his four daughters 
jas Virtues, stand upon their 
| pedestals. 
“As one pursues one’s way down the 
|long galleries that are hung in the old 
manner with canvases mounting to the 
ceiling one obtains an impression of 
size, which is increased by the series 
of immense urns of green malachite 
and lapis-lazuli in the centre of the 
rooms, There is a similar urn in the 
|Grand Reception Room at Windsor 
Castle, which the guide is careful to 
point out as a gift to Queen Victoria 
from the Tsar Nicholas I, later to be 
our opponent in the Crimean War. 
Here is not one vase but a procession, 
|and tables too which stand like relics 
of some departed race of giants. The 
floor joists must be of great strength, 
for on inquiry I learned that there is 
no special support placed below, al- 
though they are on the first floor. 

“Among the works of the Flemish 
School is a group of portraits by Van 
Dyck which, hanging together, con- 
itrive to convey something of the tran- 
| quil atmosphere of the English coun- 


possessed 





secure 





|try house. They are the portraits of the | 


| Wharton family which Walpole 
quired from the last of the line, the no- 
torious president of the Hell-fire Club 


Raphael’s | 


Mor’s | 


Personally, I} 


ac: | 
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Included in the exhibition of portraits by the artist now on view at the 
Wildenstein Galleries. 


and ‘the scorn and wonder of his age.’ | 
That of Philip, Lord Wharton, which 
the ‘Laughing Cava- | 


must rank with 
lier’ and the Sistine Madonna as among 
the most widely reproduced pictures in 
the world, has gone: but his brother, 
Sir Thomas Wharton, in red trousers, 
remains, together with the two little 
Wharton girls and the grave full-length 


of Lord Danby. Here too are Charles I} 
jand Henrietta Maria, and even Oliver | 
Cromwell by Dobson, English art is as| 


|a rule very sparsely represented in the 
great Continental galleries. The Em- 
| press Catherine was in close touch with 
England and commissioned Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to paint the allegorical com- 


ling the snakes as typifying the youth- 
ful strength of Russia. 

“There is a complete change when 
one enters the Italian section. This has 
recently been rehung in the modern 
|manner, with the pictures carefully 
spaced upon the walls so that they can 


one of the rooms stands a twisted col- 


oured mosaics in the manner of the 
Cosmati, which conjures up a recollec- 


Most of the Italian primitives, which 
include examples of Gentile da Fabri- 


ano and Fra Angelico, were acquired | 
in the last century, and the Madonna | 
by Simone Martini came recently from 


the Stroganoff Palace. 


probably the first work of the Italian 
Renaissance to reach England. 
George is represented with the Garter 
round his leg, for the picture was com- 
missioned by the Duke of Urbino to 
| be sent to King Henry VII in grateful 
acknowledgment of the Order conferred 
upon him. It was sold by the Common- 
wealth as part of the Royal collection 
of Charles I and passed eventually into 





the Crozat collection and was sold to 
Russia. 
“The French section is the next to 


undergo the process of reorganization 
successfully carried out with the Ital- 
ian School, and the galleries were dis- 
mantled during my visit. I regretted 
this the more because it was during the 
period when French art exercised its 
widest influence on contemporary taste 
that Catherine II was on the throne. 
French architects were then reproduc- 
ing the example of Versailles in places 
as far apart as Lisbon, where Rousil- 
lon designed the palace of Queluz, and 
| Leningrad, where Vallin de la Mothe 
planned the first Hermitage. Later 
|French art, however, was represented 
by a number of _ post-Impressionist 
| paintings on loan from Moscow, which 
is rich in works of this school taken 
| from private Russian collections formed 
before the War.” 





| position of the infant Hercules strang- | 


be studied in comfort. In the centre of | 


umn of white marble, inlaid with col-| 


tion of blue skies and sun-baked walls | 


far removed from ihe scene outside, | 
where Soviet soldiers in their long} 
overcoats are drilling in the snow. 


“Catherine’s acquisition of Raphael's | 
painting of St. George and the Dragon 
has a special interest for us, as it was| 


St. | 
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SATIRICAL DRAWINGS 


3 
erccrrrer) 


crrrrrrrer 


Squibb Galleries 
The 


old and new 


exhibition of satirical drawings 


now on view at the Squibb 


Galleries, gives rise to a number of 


nice theories the evolution of this 


on 


form of critical comment. Surveying 
the work of Rowlandson and Daumiet 
and then that of Steig. Thurber and 
Shermund, one might easily conclude 
that our contemporaries have left en 
tirely to the satirists of the past that 
fertile field for pointed jibes——the 
world of politics. Today, it would ay 
pear, we are chiefly concerned with 
showing up the shams of society high 
brows, poking good-humored fun at 


the middle class soul, taking a shot at 
all 


the vagaries of all our fellow-men, 


without the slightest bitterness 


sense of revolt against social injustice 
Moreover, the inflated dignity of wom 
the flagrant adul- 


en's clubs and most 


tery are treated with precisely the same 
sort of genial tolerance—that post-wal 
detachment which regards nearly any 
social or moral lapse as permissible in 
others. Looking back at some of the 
unlovely realism in Rowlandson’s work, 
one suspects, too, that fastidiousness 
has kept pace with tolerance. Explicit 
vulgarity has no place, but any situa 
tion, however risqué, gets by if subtly 
presented. 

Unfortunately for all these pet gen- 
eralizations, the current exhibition 
not representative of satirical drawing 
either past or present. Daumier is close 
ly linked to the present with specimens 
of his gentle teasing of his fellow citi- 
zens, but of the artist’s long series of 
attacks on the law courts there is not 
one single example in the show. On the 
other hand, Gropper, alone, in the cur- 
rent show, voices some protest against 
the inequalities of our social system 
Yet, if one supposes that as a race we 
have lost our capacity for righteous 
indignation, the satirical cartoons in 
the daily papers furnish complete refu 
tation. The largest body of work in the 
exhibition is drawn from the sophis- 
ticated pages of The New Yorker, 
whose audience, though large, is hardly 
a cross section of the American public. 

But, if the exhibition fails to provide 
a basis for profound conclusions, it 
nevertheless offers considerable pleas- 
ure. The robust and colorful English 
drawings and Daumier’s eloquent black 
and whites are lively documents of past 
eras, while the ludicrous incongruities 
of Steig and Thurber’s liquid line and 
economy of feature furnish food for 
hearty enjoyment.—J. R. 


is 


FRITZ WERNER 


Wildenstein Galleries 

Another group of Mr. Fritz Werner’s 
portraits are now on exhibition at the 
Wildenstein Galleries, substantiating 
in every respect our reasons for his 
success deduced from his showing at 
these same galleries last year. The art- 
ist approaches all his subjects, adult 
children, both male 
with equal ease, conferring upon his 
air of distinction. 
Among the well known sitters to Mr. 
Werner are members of the Wilden- 
stein firm—Mr. Felix Wildenstein, Dr. 
Josef Stransky and Mr. 8. Lewis Tim— 


and and female, 


sitters a certain 


all of whom have been accorded digni- 
fied and sympathetic representation. 

A small portrait head, not listed in 
the catalog, possesses a definite 
strength and individuality, pointing to 
the artist’s capabilities in this sort of 
characterization. 

Of the many charming feminine sub- 
jects, we noted especially the portrait 
of Mrs. Carl J. Schmidlapp, which is re- 
produced in this issue of Ture Art NEws, 
and one that is designated merely as 
“Portrait of a Lady.” The former is 
marked by the unconscious aristocratic 
air of the sitter, while the comfortable 
human quality of the latter is nicely 
echoed in the warm tones of her red 
searf. “Lady in Old Fashioned Cos- 
tume” is also charming in the costume 
and pose of the figure.—J. R. 
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FOREST PATTERN 


Loaned by Baron Takakimi Mitsui to the exhibition of Japanese 
costumes now current at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


IRWIN D. HOFFMAN 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 


| Paintings of the coal mine country 
land other recent works by Irwin D 
| Hoffman are on view at the Ehrich- 
|Newhouse Galleries. Neither the in- 
|dustrial nor the Mexican themes as 
treated by the artist appeal to us as 
j}much as the landscapes depicting the 
|} American scene. For instance, an ex- 
perimental touch frequently sensed in 





the works of primarily subject interest 
is replaced by genuine feeling for na- 
ture in such a landscape as “The Pine 
Tree.” A love ot warm color gives life 
to these paintings, and one looks for- 
ward to a time when the artist will suc- 
ceed in fusing the various elements 
that go to make up the picture into a 
unified whole. Among the portraits, 
“La Cucaracha” is outstanding.-L. E. 


OLIN DOWS 
Ferargil Galleries 


Rarely 
different 


does an artist reveal so many 


manners in the media of 


painting and 
Dows, who is holding an exhibition at 
the Ferargil Galleries. In painting, for 
instance, there is the broad mass treat- 
ment of the Mexican studies, repeated 
in the group of woodcuts which are on 
view at the same time. A second mood 
is seen in the more detailed delinea- 
tion of type, while yet a third is ex- 
pressed in neat, brilliantly lighted 
landscapes of a familiar kind. Parallel- 
ing the latter in watercolor are a num- 
ber of works in the Hopper school. 


watercolor as does Olin | 


HARTFORD 


“The Pathetic Song” 
Eakins was the favorite painting of the 
Hartford public the 
“Three Centuries in American 
Painting Sculpture,” held at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum. A close second 


by 


in recent exhibi- 
tion, 


and 


for the position of most popular paint- 
ing was Childe Hassam’s “Boston Com 
at The ballot 
likewise designated Franklin Watkins’ 
“The Crucifixion” the disliked 
painting, according second place in this 
“Birthday 
Stettheimer. 


mon Twilight.” public 


most 


category to Bouquet” by 


Florine 
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Furniture, Tapestries 
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Kunsthaus 
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COLOGNE/Rh. 


33 Sachsenhausen 














Other watercolors, on the other hand, | |> 


are highly idealized, and vaguely remi- 
niscent of XIXth century Swiss paint- 
ings on glass. We are not to 
surely if such virtuosity arouses a cer- 
tain wariness.—L., E. 


PETER HELCK 


Delphic Studios 


Two galleries of the Delphic Studios 
are devoted to an exhibition of forty- 


scenes will appeal to visitors if for no 
other reason than their power to call 
to memory enjoyable trips. From the 
point of view of art, however, there 
is a lack of selection and depth, and 
an unfortunate sameness of color which 


considerably detracts from their power. 
L. E. 











POSITION WANTED 


Secretary, gallery assistant, publicity. 
Good correspondent, stenographer. Ten 
years experience as former secretary to 
busy executive. Moderate salary. Re- 
ply to Cecile Ettlinger, 331 West 89th 
Street, New York City. 
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Founded 1903 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is indispensable to all seriously interested in art. It deals with all 
forms of art, both ancient and modern, and thus appeals equally to the student and to the collector. | 
| Its contributors are the foremost art scholars in the world. The size and quality of its illustrations are | 
unsurpassed. As no other periodical reviews the art literature of the day so impartially, and so thor-_ || 
\| 


Monthly, One Dollar. 


1e Most important and comprehensive art journal published. 
ished and newly discovered Old Masters, including both paint- 


ings and drawings, ancient textiles, ceramics, furniture, metal-work and every variety of antique of in- 
terest to the collector or student of art. 


Annual Subscription, 


BRENTANO, INC., 1 West 47th Street 
E. WEYHE, 794 Lexington Avenue 


oughly, it is thus a complete and trustworthy guide to the modern literature of the fine arts. For over | 
thirty years it has held its position as tl 
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DUNCAN PHYFE LOVE SEAT 


This finely carved mahogany specimen appears in a catalog of furniture and decorations, comprising the collection 
of the late Erastus T. Tefft of New York City and Brewster, N. Y., 
estates, which will be dispersed at the American-Anderson Galleries on March 8 and 9. 


PRPPPLPLELEDLE 





LONDON LETTER 


or 

The opening of the exhibition of Chi- 
nese art at Burlington House next win- 
ter has now been fixed for November, 
a couple of months earlier than is usual. 
The show will remain until the follow- 
ing March, and considering the scope 


and educational value of the various | 


sections, this long spell will not be too 
great. These are to range from the 
archaic period to the end of the XVIIIth 
century, and the Chinese government 
is giving its co-operation in the cause 
of selection on the best possible lines. 
Not only will the royal collections in 
the Palace at Peking be drawn upon for 
pictures and works of art of every type, 
but public and private collections all 


over the world are also to contribute of | 


their best. A quantity of material that 
has hitherto never been on public view 
will here be seen for the first time and 
itis anticipated that the event will rival 
in interest and in importance any of 
the other shows in this great series at 
the Royal Academy. In view of the 
steadily increasing enthusiasm 
here for ancient Chinese art in its vari- 
ous manifestations, it seems probable 
that the exhibition will prove the out- 
standing event of Winter 1935-6. 
” * * 

The Wildenstein Gallery in Carlos 
Place is rapidly establishing itself as 
one of the centers in London where art 
shows of specialized interest are al- 
Ways to be found. At present it is pro- 
viding a little exhibition of a particu- 
larly exceptional character, that of wa- 
ghettos and synagogues by Georges 
Lukomski, whose architectural training 


itain emotional 
| studies which renders them of particu- 


over | 





together 








By Louise Gordon-Stables 





ject, despite the fact that he himself is 
not of the race. Beginning with an early 
XIIIth century example at Trani, the 
series ranges through some curiously 
Egyptian and Moorish specimens be- 
longing to the XVth century, to the 
typically Renaissance and Baroque 
styles of the later eras. As might be ex- 
pected, the richness of the latter is 
stressed, and if the ornament is often 
overloaded, there results a sense of in- 
dividuality that is very valuable in this 
connection. Indeed, this Russian artist 
endows to a notable extent each draw- 
ing with its appropriate atmosphere. 
There is in fact, in spite of the adher- 
ence to architectural exactitude, a cer- 
quality about these 


lar human interest. It is obvious that 


he has approached his subject with an | sound psy®hologist, in her flower ar- 


|} rangements an artist of high decorative 


understanding that is not limited to 
aesthetics alone. 
x * * 
There is a gallery in a little alley that 
leads from King Street to Pall Mall 
that is drawing to itself all the ama- 


teurs of negro art. Its name is the} 


Adams Gallery and it has brought to- 
gether an exceptionally interesting col- 
lection of West African sculpture, sup- 
ported by English paintings of negro 
motifs. The latter are derived from a 
book on the Arts of West Africa, lately 


published under the auspices of the In- | 


ternational Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures. Thus, the one sup- 
plementing the other, we enjoy a show 
of a particularly vital nature. Further, 
the inclusion of work by living negro 
artists throws light on the essential 


| negro outlook as exemplified likewise | 
in the earlier output. The organizers | 
| have shown their wisdom by arranging 


side by side really important examples 


| of figures and ceremonial masks, with 
| others of a less significant nature, so 


tercolors and drawings of old Italian | that the student may, by comparing | 


them, arrive at a conclusion as to what 
the artist, skilled or less skilled, has 


| been particularly concerned to express, | military events have been regarded as 
enables him to do full justice to his sub- | each after his own manner. There are | appropriate. 


| handling and methods, as well as of her 


The Art News 


NEW YORK, 1800-10 


with property of other owners and 


few specimens that do not possess an 


innate dignity, or succeed in expressing | 


those primitive sentiments of awe, fear, 

mystery, foreboding and supplication 

which are the heritage of mankind 
throughout the ages. 

+ +. * 

Ethel Walker, now exhibiting at the 

Reid-Lefévre Galleries in King Street, 


may be described as what is sometimes | 


called a “painter’s painter.” That is to 
say, her fellow 
variably loud in their praises of her 


general artistic point of view. For her 
effects are no result of chance but of a 


| highly skilled planning of line, color | 


and mass and of a solid building up of 


portrait studies she shows herself a 


quality. Her impressionistic leanings 


sidered, and one feels that it is doubt- 
less in her search for simplification that 
she allows certain passages to appear 


work, and of a high quality. 
* * x 


| She is first and foremost a painter of 


| 


| both in subject and in style, and there 


a breadth which render her work ex- 





vitality about her animal studies, and 


the linen upon which she elects to exe- | 


|} cute her panels in tempera provides a 
|sympathetic base for her use of flat 
| color. I visualize her work taking its 
| place on the walls of great public build- 
| ings where hitherto dreary and detailed 
| paintings of boring parliamentary or 


OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 


36 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 
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technicians are in- | 


every part of her compositions. In her | 


may lead her {nto faulty drawing; her | 
modeling is always, however, well con- | 


slightly slurred. But it is refreshing | 

Orovida Pisarro at the Leicester Gal- | 
leries works on widely different lines. | 
finely decorative caliber. She knows | 
how to produce greaf panels of decora- | 
tion, bold in line and harmonious in de- | 
sign. She draws freely from the East, | 


| is about all she produces a warmth and | 


ceedingly attractive. There is a fine | 
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Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 56th Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington Raymond and Raymond, 40 East 49th 
Prints and draw \rne d nt exhibition . 7 t ors and gouache in f 


Kuro] 


Ackermann Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— 


Prints ind \r 
Kurom 
lL. Alavoine & Co, 712 Fifth Avenue 
hibitio ot l té al ‘ 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
Broadway at 155th Street-—-Drawings 
and paintings by Charles Dana Gibson 
to May 1 
American Fine Arts Building, 215 West 
Sith Street—Exhibition of works from 
the permanent collection of the National 
Acude 
An American Place, 509 Madison Avenue 
—Paintings by Georgia O'Keeffe (1919 
1434), to March 11 
Argent Gatleries, 42 West 47th Street 
Origina ne a wings i med by 
members ! N ,. W PP. & S., Marcel 


$-16 


Sith Street 


Art Students League, 215 West 
nt work b 


Illustra tic nd Pa 
Various a Marcel 


ms x 


Artists Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn— 


Prints, drawings and watervolors by the 
Brooklyn Painters ind Sculptors, t 
March & 


Isabella Barclay, Ine., 136 East 57th Street 


—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wal! 
papers and objects of art. 

Barnard Club, 221 West 57th Street Ma 
rine paintings by Grace Russell, to Marc 
11. 

Bignou Galleries, 32 East 47th Street-—A 
XIXth century selection; opening ex- 


hibit. 


Eastern 
Collec 


Museum, 
Memorial 


Brooklyn 


Babbott tion; eighth 


Parkway— | 


biennial! exhibition of watercolors, pastels | 


and drawings by American and foreign 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison 


artists, to March 4; seventeenth annual 
exhibition of the Brooklyn Society of | 
Miniature Painters, exhibition of prints 
by Augustus John and Gerald L. Bros k- 
hurst, to March 4 

Brummer Gallery, 55 East o7th Street— 


Rare antique sculpture and works of art 
Florence Cane School of Art, Rockefeller 
Center Wood sculpture by Fletcher 
Clark, to March 9. 
Carlyle Gallery, 250 East 57th Street 


Drawings by Albertine Randall Wheelan 


Caz-Delbo Galleries, Maison Francaise, 
Rockefeller Center—Paintings by Arnol 
Lakhovsky. 

Century Club, 7 West 48rd Street—Exhibi- 
tion of Italian Paintings of the Renais- 
sance: (admission by card only), March 
3-24, 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue—Spe- 
cial exhibition of a rare group of mono- 
chrome and polychrome porcelains from 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the J. Pierpont Morgan, A. E. Hippisley | 
and other collections. 
Children’s Bookshop, 106 E, 57th Street— 


Pictures for children by Rosalie Slocum, 
shown in cooperation with Etcetera Gal- 


lery, to March 16. 

Leonard Clayton Gallery, 108 East 57th 
Street—Paintings and drawings by Vic- 
tor De Pauw, March 4-30 


Columbia University, Avery Memorial Li- 


brary—The Keppel Memorial collection 
of XIXth century etchings and other | 
prints. 


Contempora Art Circle, 509 Madison Ave- 
nue—Paintings by Paul Klee, to March 
16. 





Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— | 


Oils and watercolors by 
watercolors by Mary 
March 9. 


Drake Coles, to 


Decorators Club Gallery, 745 Fifth Avenue 


—Group show of flower paintings and 
small sculpture, to March 9. 
Delphic Studios, 724 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 


ings by Peter Helck and R. Walker, to 


March 10. 


Demotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Gothic 
sculpture, tapestries, etc. 


Downtown Gallery, 118 West 13th Street— 
Recent paintings by Nicolai Cikovsky, 
to March 9. 


A. S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Exhibition 
of Italian sculpture from the XIIIth to 
XVth century for the benefit of the girls’ 
branch of the Public Schools Athletic 
League, to March 23 


Durand-Ruel Gallerles, (2 East 57th Street 
—Paintings by French Impressionists. 


Durlacher Bros., 670 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings by old masters. 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison 


Avenue—Paintings by Irwin D. Hoffman, 
to March 9. 
Eighth Street Gallery, 61 West Eighth 


Street—Paintings by Joseph de Martini, 
to March 9. 


Ferargil Galleries, 63 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Olin Dows. 


Fifteen Gallery, 37 West 57th Street— 
Black and white exhibition by members, 
to March 9. 


French & Co., Ine., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 
paneled rooms. 


Tekla Hoffmann, | 


Square—Permane 
ry ‘ XXth century irt 


jallery Secession, 49 West 12th Street 
. by Vincent Spagr ind wate 
by mie bers { t} ~f 
rt M 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor 
Etecl w by Frankl T. Wood 
typ vy Seth Hoff ! Marctl 
Grand Central Gallerfes. Fifth Avenne 
Branch, Union Club Bide.—Paintine 
nd ws Ame te 
Girant Gallery, 9 Fast 57th Street Water 
ol | es Edward Da Ma 
Marie Marriman Gallery, 61 East 47th 
Street The ollection of Leonide Mas 
R { Ml 
Harlow, MeDonald Co,., 667 Fifth Avenue | 
Engravings and woodcuts by Dw 


facob irseh. Antiquities and Numismat- 
ics, Inc., 30 West 54th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian. Greek. Roman, Mediae 
val and Renaissance 

Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenne — 
Etchings by Albert Besnard: prints and 
drawine by Joh Tavilor Arms, Marcl 

Keppel Galleries, 16 Fast 57th Street— 
Lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Daumier 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 East 57th Street— | 
Decorative paintings by Charlotte Mals 
bary, to March 15 tchings and draw- 
ings by Segonzas 

Knoedler Galleries, 14 Fast 47th Street— 
Original etchings and drawings by Louis 
Marcoussis, March 4-16; engraved Steu- | 
ben glass designed by Sidney Waugh 

Kranushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenne— 
Paintings and prints by American artists 


1 East 57th 


old masters. 


John Levy Galleries, 
Paintings by 


Street— 


\venue— 


Paintings by Leonid, to March 18. 


Lilienfeld 
Street—P 


Ine.. 21 East Sith 


old masters. 


Galleries, 
iintings by 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand- 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Club, 110 West 
annual exhib 


ajith Street Mem- 
ition, to March 10. 


Lotos 
bers’ 


11 
mm of 
American 


Macbeth Gallery, 
Loan exhibitic 
century 


East 57th 
paintings by 
irtists, 


Street— 
XIXth 


Macy Galleries, Broadway at 34th Street— 
Exhibition of modern adaptations of 
Guatemalan design; work by contempo- 
rary Americans. 


Pierre Matisse 
Modern paintings 
through March. 


and primitive arts, 


Metropolitan Galleries, 780 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of rare old masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Avenue Japanese Costume, to 
April 14; Egyptian Acquisitions, 1933- 
1934 ; 
at Mount Vernon, to 
559 Fifth 

to March 5. 


April 14. 


Midtown Galleries, Avenue— 
Paintings by Saul, : 

108 West 57th 
paintings by Stephen 

4-25 


Mileh Galleries, 
Recent 
March 


Street— 
Etnier, 


Vontross Gallery, 
Paintings by 
Adams, March 


785) «6Fifth 
Katherine L 
4-14. 


Avenue — 
anghorne 


Galleries, 130 
Everett 


Morton 
Paintings by 


West 57th 
Shinn. 


Street— 


| Museum of the City of New York. Fifth 





Avenue at 104th Street—‘New York So 
Like This,” watercolors, drawings and 
lithographs by J. W. Golinkin, to March 
27; Permanent Alcove of 1770; 
Century Costumes in 
Period’; “The History 
and Concert in New 
Sembrich Memorial 
1935.”’ 


Settings of the 
of Grand Opera 
York”; “Marcella 
Exhibition, 1858- 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 58rd Street 
—Retrospective exhibition of sculpture 
by Gaston Lachaise, paintings by George 
Caleb Bingham, to March 31. 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors: P. W. A. P. acces- 
sions; the design in sculpture. Closed 
Mondays and holidays. 


New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— 
“The Development of the Decorative 
Initial Letter in Manuscripts and Printed 
Books from 1200 to the Present Day” 
small special exhibition of the etchings 
of William Fowler Hopson, to April 15. 


Arthur U. Newton Galleries, 11 East 57th 
Street—Portraits by Stanislav Rembski. 


. E. D. A. C. Gallery, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
-Mural prints and decorative screens by 
Le size Rose. 


Parish-Watson, 44 East 57th Street—Rare 
Persian pottery of the Xth-XIVth cen- 
turies ; Chinese porcelains. 


Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street | 


—Fine old — furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madison 
Avenue—Paintings and watercolors by 
Jane Berlandina, March 4-25. 





“XVIIIth | 





| Symons, 


Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street—Spe 


Gallery, 51 East 57th Street 


; : | March 
Prints that Washington lived with | 








The ART News 





Street—W 


eD ductions 


Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue Paint 
re by Ar ad Blane) watercolo by 
Aaron Bol ad: de zns for ballet T 
endence by Fran Watk 

Rosenbach Co., 15-17 East bist Street— 


Rare furniture, 
objets d'art 


paintings, tapestries and 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 


Prints by modern artists 

Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen 
tury English paintings and modern 
drawings, 

Messrs, Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ine., 
11 Fast 52nd Street—-Rare tapestries, old 
masters, antique furniture, sculpture and 


objets d'art 
E. & A. 


Street. Pa 
ind Bela 


Silberman Galleries, 32 East 
ntings by Vilmo Aba-Ne 
Ivanyi-Grunwald, to Mare 
45 Fifth 
l ind 
Sterner, 9 Fast 
s by Mary Pei 
730 Fifth 
century 


57th 
vak 


h 9 


Sqems Camere, 
il drawil 


Satiri 


Avenue 


7 
I new, to 


gS, 


M 
Marie 
olo 


aith Street—Wate 
xotto, March 4-16 


Ine., 
ind NIXth 


Ten Dollar Gallery, 28 East 
Oils, watercolors and 
Esther Pressoir 


Avenue—NXVIIIth 


English porcelain 


56th Street 
lithographs 1} 


\ 


fon Ying 
Special 


Fast 57th 
yn of Chinese 


Galleries, 5 
exhibitic 


Street— 
art. 


Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Avenue 
Group show of paintings, to March 15 


of Modern Art, 69 East 
iintings by Raphael Soyer, 


Valentine Gallery 
b7th Street—P 


to March 7 


of XVIIth 
English furniture, 
many quaint 
objects. 


86 East 57th 
and Italian primitives 


cial exhibition 
century 

lain and 
decorative 


and XVIIIth 
silver, porce- 
and interesting 


Julius Weitzner, 
German 


Street— 


Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenne— 


Paintings and watercolors by Emil Ganso 
to March 16. 

Vhitney Museum of American Art, 10 
West Eighth Street—Abstract Painting 
in America, to March 22. 


Wildenstein Gallerics. 19 East 64th Street— 
Portraits by Fritz Werner, to March 15 
paintings by old masters and = rare 
French XVIIIth century sculpture, fur- 
niture, tapestries and objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth 
Chinese and Japanese art. 


Avenue— 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
Paintings by old masters. 


Zborowski, 460 Park Avenue 
French artists. 


Paintings by 





New York Auction 
Calendar 





American- Anderson Galleries 
30 Rast 57th Street 
6—Books on architecture, 
sculpture and other fine arts 
French illustrated books, 
the late Joseph Breck 


painting, 
and modern 
the library 
and the collection 


ot 





formed by the late William W. Renwick, 
together with a few other properties. 
Now on exhibition. | 
March 8 #%—Fine American and English 
XVIIIth century furniture, collection 
formed by the late Erastus T. Tefft of 
New York City and Brewster, N. Y., 
property of the estate of the late Lucien 
Sharpe, with additions. Now on exhibi- 
tion, 
Plaza Art Galleries 
9 East 59th Street 
March *7—Home furnishings from the es- 
tate of Frederick Samuel Dellenbaugh, 
Sr., with additions. 


Mareh S8—Sporting prints from Francis J. 
Tully, Esq. On exhibition, March 4. 

March 9—Sporting paintings, sold by or- 
der of Hugh B. Bannatyne, Esq., of Wal- 
lasey, Cheshire, England, and others. On 
exhibition, March 4. 


C HICAGO 


Prints and drawings, dating from the 
XVth through the XIX centuries, are 
to be seen in the galleries of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. The 


Hall Gurley memorial collection of 





Saturday, March 2, 1935 


WILDENSTEIN 
@ COMPANY 


EXHIBITION OF 
RECENT PORTRAITS BY 


FRITZ WERNER | 


Until March 15th 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


11 ¢ 
Grosvenor Sq., London 


Yarlos Place 


57 Rue La Boetie 


Paris 





JAC. FRIENIERG H U D S @) N CHAS, PRERROIG | 
FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
AND 
Ofice: FORWARDING AGENTS anne een 
17 STATE ST. 


323 East 38th St. 


EXPERTS IN CLEARANCE 
THRU U. S. CUSTOMS OF 
PAINTINGS and WORKS OF ART 


OLD 
MASTERS 


IN THE FINE ART OF 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF ART OBJECTS, 
PAINTINGS, FURNITURE, AND HOUSEHOLD 


EFFECTS TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


WAREHOUSE, PACKING and SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
On arrival of shipments at the port, we can arrange for U. S. Customs examination at 
our warehouse (under Customs regulations) where our facilities and experienced em- 
ployees permit us to assure the most careful handling, unpacking and delivery. 


LONDON 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc 
Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


Cable Address: 


Telephones: 
“JACBERG” ge 


BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 





PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


| AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL 


Leonora | 


drawings, unique in its splendid exam- | 


ples of early Italian art, contains work 
by Cambioso, Molinari, Cesari, Carracci, 
Amigoni, Caravaggio, Campagnola and 
other Venetian artists. Early Italian 
engravings are also to be seen. Court 


| life of the Louis XVI era is charmingly 


represented in the color 
the Charles Netcher II 
lection. 


prints from 
memorial col- 


DOWNTOWNO) 


NICOLAI 


CIKOVSKY 


Until March 9th 
113 WEST 13th ST. — NEW YORK 


Ads TIV: 








PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


INC. 


55 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


203 BIS. BD. ST. GERMAIN, PARIS 

















METROPOLITAN ‘ Calloriall 


Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 








Printed by WNU, New York 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK LONDON 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 35 OLD BOND ST. 








TON-YING 


& COMPANY 
LILIENFELD GALLERIES CHINESE 
ANTIQUE 
WORKS OF ART 


5 East 57th Street 
Third Floor 
NEW YORK CITY 
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mane | €.T. LOO & CO. 
” | 48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris j 
| 559 Fifth Ave., New York | 
| 
| Chinese | 
nese | 
; ' . ! 
ee 21 EAST 57th STREET | Antiques | 
| 
NEW YORK ae ! 
Branches i 
aie | SHANGHAI PEKIN | 
Se ee ee 
; Scott & Fowles 
JACOB HIRSCH DEALERS IN 
3 ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
“4 30 West 54th Street New York Paintings 
OLD COINS and MEDALS Drawings 
P WORKS OF ART 
EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN Bronzes OLD PAINTINGS 
é MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 
‘ 3 , WORKS of ART 
IN ALL | ARS CLASSICA, S. A. | 745 Fifth Avenue 
; 31, Quai du Mont Blanc, GENEVA (Swiss) NEW YORK CITY 680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


LES FILS DE LEON HELFT 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, OBJETS D’ART 


RARE FRENCH SILVER 
4 RUE DE PONTHIEU, PARIS 





New York 





ORL EET ren 





$36 
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PAUL ROSENBERG 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 


’ 
t 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GALLERIES IN PARIS 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 


of the XIX and XX Centuries 


21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 


HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 





